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Foreword 


This  book  is  not  a  genealogy.  I  have  endeavored 
only  to  tell  a  story  informative  and  interesting,  and 
by  sketching  something  of  the  history  and  customs 
of  the  day,  to  bring  to  life  again  some  of  those  early 
ancestors  of  ours  whose  achievements  were  out¬ 
standing  or  colorful. 

I  have  consulted  no  original  sources.  Such  re¬ 
search  takes  years  of  time  and  much  money.  My 
information  has  been  taken  from  the  following: 
“The  Rice  Family,”  by  A.  H.  Ward;  Hudson’s 
“History  of  Sudbury”;  Hudson’s  “History  of  Marl¬ 
borough”;  Lincoln  and  Hersey’s  “History  of 
Worcester”;  Reed’s  “History  of  Rutland”;  the 
“First  Records  of  Marlborough”;  the  published 
account  of  the  exercises  held  in  1903  at  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  a  memorial  to  Jonas  Rice  in  Worcester;  three 
publications  by  Rev.  Edwin  B.  Rice  concerning  the 
Rices  of  Conway;  Fiske’s  “Beginnings  of  New 
England”;  Walton’s  “Story  of  Textiles”;  Austin’s 
“History  of  Massachusetts”;  “The  March  of 
Democracy,”  by  James  Truslow  Adams;  published 
court  files  and  probate  records ;  various  family  his¬ 
tories;  vital  statistics  of  several  towns,  and  several 
other  publications  and  articles. 

I  wish  to  thank  especially  Mrs.  Mary  Lovering 
Holman,  Genealogist,  of  Watertown,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  for  her  kind  and  valuable  assistance  with  the 
story  of  the  few  known  facts  of  Edmund  Rice’s  an¬ 
cestry,  the  birth  records  of  his  children,  and  facts 
concerning  the  early  history  of  the  family  in  this 
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country.  My  grateful  thanks  are  also  due  Miss 
Winifred  Lovering  Holman,  Genealogist,  for  facts 
concerning  English  backgrounds  and  early  living 
conditions;  to  John  E.  Bigelow  for  the  loan  of  books 
and  assistance  with  the  Marlborough  story;  to  Dr. 
Charles  Reed,  of  Westboro;  to  Mrs.  Mark  Winslow 
Potter,  of  New  York  and  Charlemont  for  her  story 
of  Moses  Rice;  to  the  members  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Edmund  Rice  Association  and  to 
others. 

I  have  tried  to  tell  the  facts  as  they  are;  there 
are  bound  to  be  errors,  but  they  are  unintentional. 
It  has  been  fun  writing  this  story.  I  hope  you  will 
like  it. 


Elsie  Hawes  Smith. 
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Edmund  Rice  and  his  Family 


The  House 

The  house  was  set  in  a  pleasant  valley  close  by  a 
clear  spring.  From  the  small-paned  windows  the  flat 
Sudbury  meadows  could  be  seen,  bright  green  in 
summer,  yellow  in  the  fall,  brown  and  white  when 
winter  came.  From  other  windows  small  patches  of 
open  fields  and  stretches  of  untouched  woodland 
met  the  sky. 

The  house  was  long  and  gray,  two-storied  in 
front,  the  back  roof  slanting  down  in  a  long  line  to 
meet  the  first  story  in  a  narrow  eave,  the  typical 
salt-box  roof.  This  was  the  house  that  stood  by  the 
spring  on  the  Deacon  Edmund  Rice  homestead. 


In  England 

The  ancestry  of  Edmund  Rice  is  shrouded  in  un¬ 
certainty.  The  claim  has  been  made  that  he  was 
the  great-grandson  of  Katherine  Howard,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Howard,  but  no  record  of 
Edmund’s  birth  has  been  found,  nor  any  mention  of 
his  name  in  English  records  of  wills  or  property 
settlements  which  could  connect  him  with  the  Rhys 
ap  Griffith  who  married  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  It  is  stated  that  such  an  ancestry  is 
extremely  unlikely:  first,  because  the  descendants 
of  Katherine  Howard,  even  though  comparatively 
obscure,  would  have  had  wealth  and  a  high  position ; 
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second,  if  Edmund  Rice  had  been  connected  even 
remotely  with  people  of  title  he  would  have  called 
himself  “Gentleman”  and  would  have  been  ad¬ 
dressed  as  “Mister”.  In  Colonial  records  he  is 
spoken  of  only  as  “Yeoman”.  Therefore,  it  is  safe 
and  reasonable  to  assume  that  Edmund  Rice  be¬ 
longed  only  to  the  upper  middle  class.  He  had  a 
fair  education  and  some  property;  he  possessed 
initiative,  ability,  and  character.  What  else  could 
be  required  of  an  ancestor? 

By  depositions  made  by  Deacon  Edmund  Rice  it 
is  concluded  that  he  was  born  in  England  about 
1594.  He  married  there  about  1617-18,  Thomasine, 
whose  name  was  possibly  Frost.  The  records  of  the 
births  of  his  four  eldest  children  have  been  un¬ 
covered  lately  at  Stanstead,  Suffolk.  Rice  was  not 
a  common  name  at  Stanstead,  there  being  but  one 
other  family  on  the  Parish  registers.  This  was 
Henry  Rice  who  married  in  1605,  Elizabeth,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Edward  and  Thomasine  Frost,  and  had  five 
children  there.  It  has  been  reasonably  presumed 
that  Edmund,  about  eleven  years  old  at  the  time  of 
Henry’s  marriage,  may  have  been  his  son;  that 
Elizabeth  Frost  was  a  second  wife  and  that  Edmund 
on  growing  to  manhood  married  her  sister, 
Thomasine,  who  was  baptized  in  Stanstead,  August 
11,  1600.  Edmund  named  his  first  son  Henry,  his 
next  son  Edward,  which  would  have  been  natural 
under  such  circumstances.  However,  the  record  of 
his  marriage  has  not  been  found,  and  these  conclu¬ 
sions  are  not  definite  proof. 

The  baptisms  of  his  children  are  as  follows: 

AT  STANSTEAD,  SUFFOLK,  ENGLAND. 

Marie,  baptized  August  23,  1619  (no  further 
record  of  her) 
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Henry,  baptized  February  13,  1620-21 
Edward,  baptized  October  20,  1622 
Thomas,  baptized  January  26,  1625-26 

j 

AT  BERKHAMSTEAD,  HERTS,  ENGLAND. 

Lydia,  baptized  March  9,  1627-28 
Matthew,  baptized  February  28,  1629-30 
Daniel,  baptized  November  1,  1632,  buried 
November  10,  1632 
Samuel,  baptized  November  12,  1634 
Joseph,  baptized  March  13,  1637-38 

AT  SUDBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Benjamin,  born  May  31,  1640 

By  his  second  wife,  Mercy  (Hurd)  Brigham 

Ruth,  born  September  29,  1659 

There  is  supposed  to  have  been  another  child 
born  to  Edmund  and  Mercy,  but  no  record  has  been 
found.  There  was  no  such  child  living  on  May  10, 
1662,  and  Anne,  born  November  19,  1661,  often 
listed  on  the  family  roster,  was  not  a  daughter  of 
Edmund  and  Mercy  Rice. 


The  Arrival 

Edmund  Rice  probably  came  to  America  in  the 
summer  or  fall  of  1638. 

He  had  been  brought  up  in  troublesome  and  rest¬ 
less  times  in  England.  Selfish  and  ill-advised 
monarchs  made  life  a  more  or  less  unhappy  ex¬ 
perience  for  their  subjects;  taxes  were  high  and 
opportunities  practically  non-existent.  Venture¬ 
some  souls  had  been  making  long  hazardous  voyages 
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of  exploration  into  an  unknown  West,  bringing  back 
many  tales  of  this  strange  new  land.  While  he  was 
growing  to  manhood,  Captain  John  Smith  founded 
Jamestown,  and  the  little  band  known  as  the  Pil¬ 
grims  sailed  away.  Explorations  became  more 
frequent  and  more  settlements  were  attempted. 

In  1630  the  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  set 
sail  for  America,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
according  to  Fiske,  more  than  a  thousand  Puritans 
had  left  the  country  for  the  New  England.  Return¬ 
ing  ships  brought  back  cargoes  of  furs,  lumber,  and 
salted  fish;  and  sailors  gave  vivid  accounts  of  fertile 
land  and  spreading  forests,  of  opportunities  that 
excited  an  ever  increasing  number  of  Puritans  to 
embark  for  America.  The  Puritans  as  a  class  were 
wholesome,  intelligent,  industrious  people.  Some 
of  the  best  artisans,  the  good  middle-class  citizenry, 
were  being  lost  to  England  by  this  migration. 

Every  year  it  became  more  difficult  for  Puritans 
to  leave  the  country,  and  Edmund  Rice  could  see 
approaching  a  time  when  emigration  to  the  new 
world  would  be  sternly  forbidden.  There  was  no 
future  for  his  sons  in  England,  only  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  taxes  and  apprehension.  Across  the  sea 
lay  a  broad  land,  untenanted,  fertile,  a  new  world 
of  opportunity.  There  a  man  could  work  and  enjoy 
the  results  of  his  labor.  There  he  could  acquire 
lands  and  a  competence  and  see  his  children  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  firm  foundation  of  security. 

Undoubtedly  there  were  many  discussions  of  the 
problems  and  possibilities  of  the  new  land  between 
Edmund  Rice  and  his  neighbors  before  a  decision 
was  reached,  and  when  at  last  the  family  set  forth 
they  were  accompanied  probably  by  friends  and 
associates. 

We  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  ship  they  sailed 
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on  or  the  place  where  they  landed,  but  we  can 
imagine  their  joy  at  seeing  one  day  faint  outlines  of 
land  ahead  and  knowing  that  the  long  tedious 
voyage  was  successfully  ending.  See  Edmund  Rice 
standing  there  on  the  deck  with  his  family ;  a  solidly 
built  man  well  over  medium  height  with  a  broad 
brow,  generous  nose,  and  the  long  cheeks  character¬ 
istic  of  the  English;  a  face  dominated  by  steady 
blue  eyes  and  a  determined  mouth.  They  were  no 
weaklings,  these  leading  Puritans.  By  his  side 
stands  Thomasine,  grave,  tight-lipped,  her  soberly 
parted  hair  showing  streaks  of  gray  under  her  hood ; 
a  little  heavy-set,  a  little  worn  by  the  cares  of  her 
family  and  the  worries  of  breaking  up  her  home  and 
turning  her  back  forever  on  familiar  things.  But 
pride  glowed  in  her  steady  eyes  as  she  smiled  at  her 
family  around  her:  seventeen-year-old  Henry, 
taller  than  his  father  with  the  same  clear  blue  eyes; 
Edward,  broad-shouldered  and  straight,  just  six¬ 
teen;  Thomas,  a  sober  sturdy  boy;  Lydia  and 
Matthew,  rosy-cheeked  children;  Samuel,  almost 
four,  gazing  at  strange  new  sights  with  wondering 
gravity;  and  Joseph,  the  baby  son,  she  hugged  to 
her  breast. 

It  was  a  relief  to  leave  the  small  sailing  vessel 
where  probably  for  over  two  months  they  had  eaten, 
slept,  disciplined  their  children,  held  their  Sunday 
services,  and  tended  their  stock.  From  eight  to  a 
dozen  families  and  several  single  men  came  on 
every  vessel,  bringing  with  them  cattle,  goats,  tools, 
ammunition,  fire-arms  and  food.  The  furniture  had 
to  be  left  behind;  the  ship  was  very  crowded  as  it 
was ;  and  all  Thomasine  brought  were  the  necessary 
things:  a  carved  chest  or  two  filled  with  blankets 
and  linens,  perhaps  her  flax  wheel,  and  such  food, 
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clothing  and  utensils  as  the  family  needed  for  the 
journey  and  immediate  use. 

Great  excitement  attended  their  arrival:  ques¬ 
tions  eagerly  put  by  those  who  would  know  the 
latest  news  from  England ;  eager  inquiries  about  the 
strange  new  scenes  that  confronted  the  travelers; 
laughs  and  claps  on  the  back  by  the  leather-clad 
men  welcoming  the  more  conventionally  dressed 
arrivals ;  quiet  smiles  and  glad  tears  on  the  faces  of 
the  women,  their  full  skirts  and  enveloping  capes 
billowing  in  the  sharp  sea  wind;  children  scamper¬ 
ing,  glad  of  a  chance  to  run  and  shout;  boisterous 
voices,  and  men  tugging,  red-faced,  at  the  bulky 
cargo. 

Edmund  and  Thomasine  brought  their  full  share 
of  cattle  and  of  goods,  for  they  were  well  to  do. 
Probably  they  had  friends  in  Concord,  New  Town, 
or  Watertown,  and  there  they  went  to  stay  until 
they  could  become  established.  It  may  be  that 
partial  plans  had  been  made  even  before  their 
arrival;  certainly  Edmund  Rice  was  not  unknown, 
and  he  immediately  took  a  place  of  prominence 
among  his  fellows. 

The  new  colonies  along  the  shore  bore  a  look  of 
permanence  and  prosperity:  numerous  fishing 
vessels  tied  up  at  the  crude  wharves,  rough  roads 
through  villages,  bridges  of  hewn  timber  across 
streams,  winding  well-trod  paths,  thatched  log 
cabins,  an  occasional  frame  house,  a  church  with 
graves  already  around  it,  barns  for  stock,  cleared 
fields  roughly  fenced,  many  cattle  on  the  common 
grazing  ground,  and  geese  and  goats  and  hogs  every¬ 
where. 

Here  life  seemed  to  take  on  a  free,  noisy,  even 
boisterous  aspect.  It  made  Edmund  Rice  draw 
himself  up  a  little  taller  and  a  new  light  burned  in 
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his  eyes.  Already  he  could  feel  a  spirit  of  optimism 
and  confidence  bounding  along  his  veins.  This  was, 
indeed,  a  place  where  a  man  could  live  to  his  fullest; 
here  he  could  reap  the  rewards  of  his  toil  in  full 
measure;  here  his  family  could  acquire  all  the  lands 
they  wanted  and  enjoy  the  freedom  of  unmolested 
ways. 

His  wonder  grew  at  seeing  the  fortifications  at 
Dorchester  and  Charlestown,  erected  against  pos¬ 
sible  intrusion  by  claimants  of  Charles;  the  de¬ 
fenses  at  New  Town  at  the  edge  of  the  frontier; 
New  Town  where  a  college  flourished,  this  very 
year  to  be  endowed  by  John  Harvard  and  the  name 
of  the  town  changed  to  Cambridge. 

And  these  people  were  going  about  their  affairs 
in  an  orderly  fashion  in  everything,  securing  to 
themselves  the  right  of  self-government,  laying  off 
new  lands,  putting  down  troublesome  Indians, 
building  a  steady  and  a  secure  way  of  life.  His 
friends  told  him  how  the  Watertown  men  had 
refused  to  pay  the  sixty  pounds  levied  upon  them 
toward  the  Cambridge  fortifications ;  that  they  had 
demanded  and  got  the  right  to  appoint  two  deputies 
from  each  town  to  advise  with  the  Governor  and 
his  Board  of  Associates,  and  now  these  representa¬ 
tives  constituted  a  General  Court.  They  told  him 
of  the  settlements  along  the  far-off  Connecticut 
River,  Windsor,  Wethersfield,  Hartford,  Spring- 
field  ;  about  the  Indian  ravages  there  and  the  recent 
extermination  of  the  Pequots;  and  most  of  all 
they  told  him  of  rolling  wooded  hills  and  open 
meadows  where  a  man  could  buy  a  settling  place. 
It  all  fired  Edmund  Rice  with  new  ambition  and 
made  him  impatient  to  start  to  acquire  a  share  of 
this  wild  productive  land  for  himself  and  his  tall 
sons;  and  it  made  him  anxious  also,  to  take  his 
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place  among  these  virile  colonists  and  share  the 
responsibilities  that  were  every  man’s  obligation. 


At  Sudbury 

A  group  of  Watertown  men  already  had  been 
granted  the  right  to  establish  a  new  plantation 
“near  Concorde/’  since  the  small  settlement  was 
getting  much  too  crowded  with  the  influx  of  arrivals 
who  came  on  every  ship.  So,  leaving  his  family  in 
the  village,  Edmund  Rice  set  out  with  other  men 
over  the  rough  trail  that  led  out  through  the  wilder¬ 
ness  to  lay  out  the  bounds  of  the  new  settlement. 

The  first  house  lots  comprised  but  a  few  acres 
each  and  bordered  upon  each  other  in  groups.  It 
was  necessary  to  cooperate  in  the  building  of  the 
first  cabins  and  in  securing  safety.  The  General 
Court  had  passed  an  order  before  this  date,  “here¬ 
after  no  dwelling  house  should  be  built  above  a  half 
mile  from  the  meeting  house  in  any  new  plantation.” 
The  lot  for  the  meeting  house  was  one  of  the  first 
to  be  determined  in  a  new  settlement.  (The  first 
meeting  house  at  Sudbury  stood  in  the  old  grave 
yard  where  Edmund  Rice  lies  buried). 

Contrary  to  tradition  Edmund  Rice  did  not  build 
his  first  house  by  the  spring.  His  lot  of  four  acres 
lay  between  that  of  John  Howe  and  his  own  son, 
Henry,  which  in  turn  was  next  to  John  Maynard’s. 
On  September  1,  1642,  he  sold  this  place  to  John 
Moore  and  bought  a  house  and  six  acres  of  land 
from  the  widow  Axdell.  At  this  time  he  leased  for 
six  years  the  farm  of  Henry  Dunster,  first  president 
of  Harvard  College.  This  land  lay  east  of  Cochitu- 
ate  Pond.  It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Dunster  should 
receive  from  Edmund  Rice  thirty  bushels  of  corn 
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a  year  for  the  first  two  years,  fifty  bushels  each  for 
the  next  two,  and  one  hundred  bushels  each  for  the 
last  two  in  equal  proportions  of  wheat,  Indian  corn 
and  rye.  At  the  expiration  of  the  lease  Edmund 
Rice  bought  this  farm.  Later  he  bought  nine  acres 
and  a  house  of  Philemon  Whale,  near  “the  spring.” 
This  adjoined  the  Axdell  property.  These  two 
parcels  of  land  with  additional  acres  made  up  the 
Rice  homestead  where  the  old  house  stood  until 
recent  years.  Most  likely  Edmund  Rice  had  an 
eye  on  this  spring  for  a  long  time  and  he  may  have 
paid  well  for  the  land  upon  which  it  was  situated. 
“The  spring”  was  of  great  importance,  and  seventy- 
two  years  later  his  grandsons  agreed  upon  “A  way 
from  John  Rice’s  house  by  the  southerly  side  of 
Deacon  Edmund’s  (the  grandson’s)  house  to  the 
spring.” 

The  first  houses  were  crude  log  cabins,  small  and 
low  and  containing  but  two  rooms  at  most,  tem¬ 
porary  shelters  where  the  families  could  be  brought 
before  the  winter  of  1638  set  in.  They  were  large 
enough  for  present  needs,  for  nothing  could  be 
brought  from  Watertown  except  what  could  be 
transported  by  pack  or  horse,  and  the  necessary 
tools,  utensils,  fire-arms,  and  food  were  of  para¬ 
mount  importance. 

Those  were  busy  days  for  them  all.  There  were 
the  animals  to  be  tended,  firewood  to  be  cut  and 
dragged  in  by  hand,  traps  to  be  set,  wild  animals 
and  fowl  to  be  hunted  for  food,  logs  to  be  cut  for 
additional  shelters,  patches  of  land  to  be  cleared 
and  perhaps  a  rude  table  or  two  and  some  stools  to 
be  constructed.  Thomasine’s  days  were  full  to 
overflowing,  tending  small  children,  mending  torn 
leather  breeches  and  jackets,  and  always  and  for¬ 
ever  stewing,  roasting,  and  boiling  food  in  the  huge 
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fireplace,  for  the  hungry  family.  Life  was  indeed 
busy  but  good  to  Edmund  and  Thomasine  Rice. 

Other  families  were  establishing  themselves  like¬ 
wise,  and  on  September  4,  1639,  the  little  settle¬ 
ment  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Sudbury. 
Back  home  in  England  there  was  a  town  by  that 
name  in  the  section  from  which  many  of  these 
settlers  had  come.  It  was  only  five  miles  from 
Stanstead,  and  it  is  entirely  likely  that  Edmund  Rice 
had  a  part  in  choosing  the  name  for  the  new  settle¬ 
ment.  History  says  that  they  were  a  prosperous 
colony;  “the  river  furnished  them  with  a  great 
variety  and  rich  abundance  of  fish,  and  the  exten¬ 
sive  meadows  afforded  their  cattle  a  good  supply  of 
feed  in  summer  and  of  hay  in  winter.” 

In  1640  Edmund  Rice  took  the  freeman’s  oath. 
All  men,  whatsoever  their  station,  took  this  oath 
before  they  could  vote  in  the  colonies,  and  no  man 
might  take  it  unless  he  was  a  church  member. 
Later  he  also  was  required  to  possess  a  certain 
amount  of  property.  For  voting  for  assistants  the 
freemen  cast  corn  and  beans,  com  signifying  accept¬ 
ance  and  beans  rejection  of  a  candidate.  The 
penalty  for  casting  two  of  either  was  ten  pounds. 
The  Governor  and  other  officers  had  to  be  elected 
by  written  ballot. 

In  1641  Edmund  Rice  was  appointed  magistrate 
to  hear  small  cases,  infringements  of  regulations 
regarding  personal  behavior  and  local  welfare.  The 
colonists,  the  majority  of  whom  were  solid  prac¬ 
tical  middle-class  artisans  and  farmers,  were  build¬ 
ing  their  new  communities  on  a  law-abiding  basis 
and  insisted  on  a  high  standard  of  morality  and  a 
conscientious  regard  for  the  rights  of  others.  In 
1641  it  was  ordered  in  Sudbury  that  no  person 
should  keep  a  hog  other  than  his  own,  “only  that 
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for  every  hog  that  shall  be  taken  in  to  be  kept  by 
any  won  more  than  his  own,  for  every  week  (he) 
shall  pay  five  shillings.”  The  fairness  of  this  regula¬ 
tion  is  evident  since  animals  ran  at  large  on  public 
erounds  In  1634  the  following  law  had  been 
passed  in  the  colonies:  “It  is  ordered  that  no  person 
shall  take  tobacco  publickly  under  penalty  of  two 
shillings  six  pence,  nor  privately  in  his  own  house 
or  in  the  house  of  another,  before  strangers,  and 
that  two  or  more  shall  not  take  it  together  any¬ 
where.”  This  law  had  been  repealed,  but  it  was 
found  that  tobacco  was  “abused  more  than  ever 
before,”  and  more  stringent  regulations  had  been 
ordered  by  this  time.  Another  law  read,  No  per¬ 
son  shall  sell  any  cakes  or  buns  either  in  the  markets 
or  victualling  houses  or  elsewhere.”  The  fine  tor 
so  doing  was  ten  shillings.  Exceptions  were  made 
for  weddings  and  funerals.  In  1639  the  General 
Court  ordered  that  “No  Garment  shall  be  made 
with  short  sleeves  whereby  the  nakedness  of  the 
arms  may  be  discovered  in  the  wearing  thereof, 
and  such  as  already  have  garments  made  with 
short  sleeves  shall  not  hereafter  wear  the  same 
unless  they  cover  their  arms  to  the  wrist  with  linnen 

or  otherwise.” 

The  Puritans  were  not  all  sober  and  solemn,  drab 
and  severe,  as  we  often  picture  them;  they  were  gay 
as  well  as  earnest,  and  their  love  of  laughter  and 
fun  and  color  must  have  bubbled  up  in  relief  at  the 
freedom  and  wide  open  spaces  of  the  new  land. 
But  there  were  bound  to  be  among  them  the  silly , 
the  weak,  the  adventurers,  and  the  indolent.  For 
them  stern  regulations  had  to  be  set  up.  Modera¬ 
tion  in  all  things  was  the  rule;  great  breeches,  slit 
sleeves,  double  ruffs,  and  other  marks  of  vanity 
were  not  to  be  allowed,  and  industry  was  required 
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of  all.  In  the  execution  of  such  regulations  respon¬ 
sible  citizens  like  Edmund  Rice  had  to  take  a  part. 

His  position  corresponded  to  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  as  such  he  performed  marriages.  Mar¬ 
riage  at  that  time  was  a  civil  ceremony  and  ministers 
were  not  allowed  to  officiate  until  a  much  later  date. 
Intentions  were  read  in  the  churches  whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  but  where  there  was  no  church,  the  notice 
was  nailed  to  a  post  for  fourteen  days.  Edmund 
Rice  served  also  as  a  selectman  from  1639  to  1644 
and  soon  after  became  a  deacon  in  the  church,  a 
position  in  those  days  of  great  respect  to  which  only 
men  of  unimpeachable  character  were  appointed. 
He  was  a  deputy  to  the  General  Court  several  times. 

It  was  necessary  to  improve  the  rough  path 
from  Watertown  to  the  far  edge  of  the  new  settle¬ 
ment  as  soon  as  possible,  and  on  February  20, 
1639,  it  was  “ordered  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
town,”  that  every  inhabitant  should  assist  with  the 
road  building  when  summoned.  Each  man  was 
required  to  work  one  day  for  every  six  acres  of  land 
he  owned  or  pay  five  shilling  for  every  default. 
Also  every  man  was  obliged  to  have  his  fields  fenced 
or  forfeit  five  shillings.  In  1648  Edmund  Rice  and 
three  other  men  were  appointed  to  lay  out  the  road 
to  the  Dunster  Farm,  now  the  Connecticut  Path. 
Laying  out  sometimes  meant  accepting  a  road 
already  in  common  use. 

At  the  first  laying  out  of  a  new  town  each  pro¬ 
prietor  was  granted  a  “house  lott”  upon  which  he 
built  a  home.  Later  from  time  to  time  the  un¬ 
allotted  land  was  divided  among  the  proprietors 
according  to  their  stake  in  the  new  settlement  or 
their  needs.  Edmund  Rice  was  one  of  the  men  ap¬ 
pointed  to  “lay  out  land  to  the  inhabitants  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  estates  and  persons”  in  the  Sudbury 
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grant.  The  rule  they  followed  was  probably  this: 
“To  every  Mr  of  a  ffamilie  6  akers;  to  every  wiffe 
6^/2  akers;  to  every  child  1^  akers;  to  every  mare, 
cow,  ox  or  any  other  cattle  that  may  amount  to  20 
pounds  or  so  much  money  3  akers.”  By  the  record 
in  the  original  book  of  the  town  Edmund  Rice  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  first  division  9^/2  acres,  on  the  second 
19  acres  and  on  the  third  14^4  acres.  His  son, 
Henry,  was  allotted  8  on  the  first  division  and  4 
acres  on  the  third.  He  received  several  others 
subsequently. 

After  a  few  years  when  a  large  part  of  the  best 
land  had  been  divided,  the  Sudbury  people  con¬ 
trived  to  annex  to  the  settlement  additional  strips 
of  land  along  its  boundaries,  and  in  all  the  sub¬ 
divisions  Edmund  Rice  and  some  of  his  sons  had 
a  part.  He  was  rated  sixth  in  the  number  of  acres 
of  land  granted  to  him  in  Sudbury.  He  bought 
much  in  addition  to  his  grants  and  received  some  in 
return  for  services  to  the  government.  Long  after 
his  death,  as  late  as  1716,  his  heirs  were  still  divid¬ 
ing  lands  belonging  to  his  estate,  portions  of  un¬ 
allotted  lands  that  fell  to  his  share  as  a  proprietor. 
This  reoccurrence  of  the  name  of  Edmund  Rice  in 
the  records  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  there  was  a 
son  named  Edmund,  but  this  has  been  disproved. 

The  log  cabins  on  the  two  small  house  lots  Ed¬ 
mund  Rice  had  bought  were  small  and  crude.  He 
may  have  built  a  new  home  by  the  spring,  but  it  is 
more  likely  that  he  added  to  or  improved  the  Phile¬ 
mon  Whale  cabin  which  may  have  stood  beside  the 
famous  spring.  Probably  he  built  or  enlarged  the 
barn  for  his  increasing  stock ;  this  would  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Clearing  land,  caring  for  animals,  and  getting 
enough  food  and  clothing  for  the  family  were  the 
business  of  the  day.  Living  conditions  were  ex- 
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ceedingly  crude,  as  shown  by  old  inventories.  It  is 
entirely  unlikely  that  any  settler  at  that  very  early 
date  dreamed  of  building  a  house  such  as  that  one 
pictured  by  the  spring  and  credited  to  Edmund 
Rice.  If  he  abandoned  the  log  cabin  for  a  frame 
house  it  contained  at  best  not  over  three  rooms,  and 
probably  two,  with  a  loft  overhead.  One  was  the 
bedroom,  usually  called  the  “parlor”  in  old  inven¬ 
tories.  This  contained  the  only  bedstead  in  the 
house.  The  second  room  was  the  “hall”  or  living 
room — kitchen,  too,  if  there  was  no  third  room. 
This  large  room  contained  a  table,  a  few  stools  or 
“formes,”  perhaps  an  extra  crude  table  and  a  shelf, 
and  such  few  utensils  as  the  household  possessed. 
Often  when  a  large  new  frame  house  was  finally 
built  on  an  old  spot,  the  cabin  or  small  house  became 
the  kitchen  or  ell  in  the  new.  This  may  have  been 
the  case  with  the  so-called  Edmund  Rice  house. 

To  Thomasine  fell  the  monotony  and  weariness 
that  comes  with  uninterrupted  routine  and  heavy 
work.  Another  child,  Benjamin,  was  born  to  the 
family  in  1640.  Changes  came  and  the  passing 
years  traced  both  glad  and  sorrowful  lines  in  her 
face.  Lydia  was  happy  with  her  husband,  Hugh 
Drury,  and  a  little  daughter,  Mary;  Henry  married 
Elizabeth  Moore,  a  neighbor’s  daughter  and  had 
three  little  girls;  Edward  also  had  three  children; 
Thomas,  marrying  another  neighbor,  Mary  King, 
gladdened  his  mother’s  heart  also  by  settling  near¬ 
by,  and  their  grief  at  the  death  of  their  first-born 
was  softened  by  the  prospect  of  another  soon  to  be 
born  to  them.  Weariness  was  descending  on 
Thomasine;  illness  seized  her,  and  on  June  13, 
1654,  she  died. 

Deacon  Edmund  mourned  her  sincerely;  the 
house  echoed  hollowly  without  her  and  he  and  his 
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five  sons  needed  care  and  companionship.  On 
March  1,  1655,  he  married  the  widow  Mercy 
(Hurd)  Brigham,  of  Cambridge.  Her  husband 
had  been  the  prominent  pioneer  who  came  in  1635. 
She  brought  with  her  five  children,  the  youngest 
only  three.  The  oldest,  Thomas,  later  courted  and 
married  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Rice, 
Thomasine’s  first  son. 


Edmund’s  Later  Years 

Edmund  Rice  was  ambitious.  He  desired  still 
more  land  for  himself  and  his  sons.  In  1656  he  was 
one  of  thirteen  petitioners  from  Sudbury  for  a  new 
plantation  saying,  a Whereas  your  petitioners  have 
lived  divers  years  in  Sudbury,  and  God  hath  been 
pleased  to  increase  our  children,  which  are  now, 
divers  of  them,  grown  to  man’s  estate,  and  wee, 
many  of  us,  grown  into  years,  so  as  that  wee  should 
bee  glad  to  see  them  settled  before  the  Lord  take  us 
away  from  hence ;  as  also  God  having  given  us  some 
considerable  quantity  of  cattle,  so  that  wee  are  so 
straightened,  that  wee  cannot  so  comfortably  sub¬ 
sist  as  could  be  desired;  and  some  of  us  having 
taken  some  pains  to  view  the  country,  wee  have 
found  a  place,  which  lieth  Westward  about  eight 
miles  from  Sudbury,  which  wee  conceive  might  be 
comfortable  for  our  subsistence.”  They  asked  for 
a  new  plantation  to  be  set  aside  to  them. 

The  petitioners  desired  a  grant  eight  miles  square 
but  only  six  miles  square  was  allowed  by  the  General 
Court.  Part  of  the  territory  already  had  been 
granted  to  the  Indians  on  petition  of  John  Eliot, 
and  the  committee  was  instructed  to  lay  out  to  the 
Indians  six  thousand  acres,  including  three  or  four 
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hundred  acres  of  meadow  land  and  the  hill  on  which 
they  were  living.  These  Indians  were  living  in  a 
partially  civilized  state.  They  cultivated  some 
crops  and  had  orchards  and  more  or  less  permanent 
dwellings.  They  constituted  one  of  Eliot’s  seven 
Praying  Indian  towns.  The  English  plantation  was 
laid  out  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Indian  land. 

That  fall  the  proprietors  voted,  “It  is  concluded 
and  ordered,  That  all  yt.  doe  take  up  lotts  in  yt. 
Plantation  shall  pay  to  all  public  charges  yt.  shall 
arise  upon  ye  Plantation,  according  to  their  House 
Lotts  — ,”  also  that  “Every  one  yt.  hath  a  Lott  in 
ye  aforesaid  Plantation  shall  pay  twenty  shillings 
by  the  25th  of  March  next  ensueing  — .”  In  1659 
they  voted  that  a  rate  be  made  for  “diff raying  and 
satisfying  ye  charges  for  Laying  out  of  this  Planta¬ 
tion  and  other  publick  charges.”  They  decided  on 
the  sum  of  nine  pence  per  acre.  That  would  seem  a 
considerable  sum  in  those  days  when  ready  money 
must  have  been  scarce,  and  proves  that  Edmund 
Rice  and  his  associates  were  among  the  well-to-do 
people  of  that  time,  and  frugal  and  business-like  as 
well. 

A  portion  of  the  grant  was  laid  out  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  at  once.  In  this  division  Edmund  Rice, 
William  Ward,  and  John  Ruddocke  each  received 
fifty  acres,  probably  because  they  were  leaders  in 
the  new  project;  others  received  less.  Edmund’s 
five  sons  received  as  follows:  Joseph,  22  acres; 
Samuel,  21;  Thomas,  35;  Edward,  35;  Benjamin, 
24.  For  a  minister  and  a  blacksmith  30  acres  each 
were  set  aside.  In  1657  Thomas  and  Samuel  Rice 
had  been  added  to  the  original  list  of  proprietors. 

Once  again  ground  was  cleared,  crops  planted, 
and  new  homes  built  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness 
by  Edmund  Rice  and  his  intrepid  sons.  Edmund 
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and  Mercy’s  house  stood  in  the  westerly  part  of  the 
town  near  the  lake  which  the  present  highway 
circles,  not  far  from  the  well-known  Williams 
Tavern.  Here  two  children  were  born  to  them. 

Edmund  Rice  may  certainly  be  called  one  of  the 
town  fathers  of  Marlboro,  for  his  name  appears  in 
all  the  transactions  of  those  early  years.  In  1659 
he  with  John  Ruddocke  and  John  Howe  were  a 
committee  to  arrange  with  John  Alcocke  regarding 
a  settlement  for  his  land  which  the  proprietors 
wanted.  This  grant  had  been  made  to  Alcocke  by 
the  General  Court  for  services,  and  lay  next  the 
settlement  of  “Marlborow.”  The  astute  commit¬ 
tee  persuaded  him  to  give  up  this  two  hundred 
acres  and  take  a  like  amount  of  land  somewhere 
else.  This  area  has  always  been  known  as  “The 
Farm.”  The  next  year  the  town  was  incorporated 
as  Marlborough,  and  Edmund  Rice  was  elected  one 
of  the  selectmen.  The  others  were  William  Ward, 
John  Ruddocke,  John  Howe,  Thomas  King,  Solo¬ 
mon  Johnson,  and  Thomas  Goodnow,  some  of  whose 
children  and  grandchildren  married  into  the  Rice 
family;  thus  their  descendants  are  indeed  Rices. 

Immediately  they  set  about  the  business  of  put¬ 
ting  the  new  town  in  order.  It  was  decreed  in 
1663  “yt.  all  swine  shall  be  yoaked  and  Rung,”  and 
“That  all  the  Cow  Cattle  of  this  Towne  shall  goe 
under  the  hands  of  Keepers.”  A  penalty  of  three 
pence  on  swine  and  six  pence  on  cattle  was  levied 
to  oblige  owners  to  live  up  to  regulations.  Every 
one  was  ordered  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  fenc¬ 
ing  done  under  penalty  of  twelve  pence  per  rod  for 
all  that  was  left  unfinished.  Edmund  Rice  and 
William  Ward  were  appointed  to  “looke  to  ye 
fences  in  theire  Streete.”  Another  order  read  as 
follows:  “No  person  shall  lay  or  put  any  flax  or 
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hemp  into  any  pond  or  brooke  where  cattle  use  to 
drink  on  penalty  of  paying  to  the  Town’s  use  twenty 
shillings  for  every  offense.” 

In  1656  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  or¬ 
dered  all  commons  in  the  towns  to  be  cleared  for 
sheep,  rams  inspected,  and  hemp  and  flax  sown. 
The  selectmen  were  ordered  to  turn  the  interest  of 
women  and  boys  and  girls  toward  weaving,  and 
assess  every  family  for  one  or  more  spinners  or  a 
fractional  part;  every  one  assessed  must  spin  a 
pound  a  week  for  thirty  weeks  of  the  year,  of 
“linnen  or  cotton-woole”  under  penalty  of  twelve 
pence  for  every  pound  they  left  undone.  As  early 
as  1640  the  General  Court  had  decreed  that  the 
magistrates  of  each  town  find  how  much  flax  seed 
was  available  to  be  planted,  who  were  the  most 
skillful  in  the  braking,  spinning,  and  weaving,  “And 
to  consider  with  those  skillful  in  that  manifacture, 
what  course  may  be  taken  to  raise  the  materials 
and  produce  the  manifacture,  and  what  course  may 
be  taken  for  teaching  the  boys  and  girls  in  all 
townes  the  spinning  of  yarn.” 

Very  likely  there  were  some  in  the  colonies  who 
demurred  against  the  rigid  regulations  they  had 
left  England  to  escape.  There  are  always  some  to 
whom  liberty  means  license;  but  to  Edmund  Rice 
and  his  family  these  decrees  of  the  General  Court 
meant  constructive  wisdom,  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  common  good,  and  his  children  and 
grandchildren  without  doubt  became  skilled  at  an 
early  age  at  both  wheel  and  loom,  a  skill  which  their 
children’s  children  demonstrated  in  the  many  care¬ 
fully  beautiful  blankets  and  linens  prized  by  their 
descendants. 

There  were  by  this  time,  1656,  probably  about 
twenty  thousand  people  in  the  settlements  of  New 
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England;  Bartlett  has  put  the  number  of  emigrants 
as  low  as  five  thousand,  but  Adams  estimates  about 
twenty  thousand,  and  Fiske  states  that  there  were 
as  many  as  twenty-six  thousand  people  in  New 
England  by  this  date.  While  sheep  were  increas¬ 
ing  at  a  rapid  rate  and  the  colonists  were  raising  all 
the  flax  they  could,  they  could  not  possibly  provide 
enough  for  New  England  needs.  Farming  methods 
were  slow  and  clumsy;  production  of  food,  the 
clearing  of  land,  building  houses  and  cart  roads, 
training  for  defense  against  possible  Indian  attacks, 
all  filled  the  daylight  hours  of  every  one  of  their 
six  working  days  very  full  indeed.  Wool,  hemp, 
and  cotton  were  imported  from  England,  Spain,  and 
the  Leeward  Islands  where  two  of  Governor  Win- 
throp’s  sons  had  settled.  It  is  said  that  the  Puritans 
sold  Indians  as  slaves  to  the  latter  place  in  exchange 
for  cotton  and  rum.  To  Spain  went  every  year 
staves  and  salt  fish  for  wool. 

In  1660  Edmund  Rice  signed  his  name  to  the 
following  vote:  “ —  every  person  to  pay  at  or  before 
the  10th  of  November  next  ensueing,  or  else  lose  all 
legal  interest  in  the  aforesaid  plantation ;  that  is  to 
say,  four  pence  per  acre  for  each  acre  of  House  Lotts 
to  the  Minister,  and  three  pence  for  all  estate  that 
hath  been  kept  or  brought  to  keep,  being  found  in 
the  town  or  about  the  town;  and  nine  pence  per 
acre  for  every  acre  of  the  House  Lotts  to  the  town 
charges  — ,”  a  harsh  ruling  for  those  who  had  little 
property,  an  indication  of  the  attitude  of  the  well- 
to-do,  who  perhaps  carried  in  the  backs  of  their 
heads  the  idea  of  a  landed  gentry,  but  who  builded 
better  than  they  knew  on  a  firm  foundation  for 
government. 

The  next  year  it  was  agreed  to  build  a  frame 
house  for  the  minister  “like  John  Ruddocke’s.”  He 
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was  apparently  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  and  owned  the  finest  house.  The  description 
gives  a  good  picture  of  the  architecture  of  that  far- 
off  day:  “A  girt  house,  26  feet  long,  18  feet  wide, 
12 y2  feet  between  joists;  four  windows  on  foreside, 
two  at  western  and  three  gables  on  foreside, — with 
two  small  windows  on  the  foreside  of  the  gables.” 

The  home  of  Edmund  Rice  at  Marlborough  may 
have  been  very  like  this.  There  are  no  records  in 
regard  to  it,  but  one  may  infer  that  while  Edmund 
Rice  was  a  man  of  property  and  well  known  in  the 
colony,  he  was  also  a  person  of  simple  tastes  and 
his  house  lacked  the  gables  which  adorned  that  of 
John  Ruddocke.  Iiis  Marlborough  house  may 
have  been  much  like  the  one  he  built  on  the  Glover 
farm  in  Framingham.  In  1647  he  had  leased  for 
ten  years  from  John  Glover  his  tract  of  land  border¬ 
ing  that  of  his  step-father,  President  Dunster  of 
Harvard.  Besides  building  new  fences  and  keeping 
up  the  old,  Edmund  Rice  contracted  to  build 
“ during  the  first  five  or  six  years  a  house  thirty 
foote  long,  ten  foote  high  stud,  one  foote  sill  from 
the  ground,  sixteen  foote  wide, — all  the  doores 
well-hanged,  and  staires,  with  convenient  fasten¬ 
ings  of  locks  or  bolts,  windows,  glases,  and  well 
planked  under  foote,  and  boarded  sufficiently  to  lay 
corne  in,  in  the  story  above  head.”  The  barn  was 
to  be  “fifty  foote  long,  eleven  foote  high  in  the  stud, 
one  foote  above  ground,  the  sell  twenty  foote,  if  no 
leantes,  (linters?)  or  eighteen  foote  with  leantes  on 
the  one  side,  and  a  convenient  threshing  floare 
between  the  doares.” 

See  Edmund’s  house  standing  there  on  a  little 
rise,  weathered  gray  against  the  greens  of  its  forest 
background ;  a  great  stone  chimney  rising  above  the 
yellow  of  its  thatched  roof;  a  house  sturdy  and 
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imposing,  yet  hugging  the  ground  as  if  it  loved  it. 
All  around  are  charred  stumps  in  the  cleared  fields, 
crops  of  corn  and  wheat  and  rye  and  flax,  set  around 
by  rail  fences;  a  worn  footpath  to  the  pond  nearby. 
Inside  the  house,  across  from  the  door  is  the  great 
fireplace  where  heavy  logs  burned  all  day  and 
smouldered  far  into  the  night;  the  long  iron  cranes 
from  which  the  pot  hooks  suspended  pots  and 
kettles  that  sent  steam  and  savory  odors  through 
the  room;  the  spit  on  the  hearth,  the  heavy  tongs, 
the  clumsy  iron  shovel  to  remove  the  ashes  that 
accumulated,  to  be  hoarded  for  soap  making  and 
bleaching;  and  the  iron  flip  dog  that  no  home  was 
complete  without.  When  Edmund  came  in  tired 
from  the  fields  or  chilled  from  a  wetting,  when 
neighbor  men  dropped  by  or  the  selectmen  met  for 
discussion,  then  the  flip  dog  would  be  heated  in  the 
embers  and  plunged  hissing  into  the  flip  pot  filled 
with  the  mixture  of  beer,  molasses  and  rum.  What 
odor  rose  from  that  pot,  and  how  it  warmed  the 

blood  of  gray-haired,  strong-shouldered  Edmund 
Rice! 

In  one  coiner  stood  the  heavy  loom,  large  as  a 
bed  almost,  the  linen  warp  tightly  drawn,  the  long 
wooden  shuttle  carefully  in  place,  ready  to  draw 
through  the  next  row  of  yarn  it  held.  In  the 
opposite  corner  a  brace  of  candles,  freshly  dipped, 
hung  ghostly  between  two  rough  trestles ;  a  row  of 
wooden  trenchers  scrubbed  white  with  sand  upon  a 
rough  shelf,  one  or  two  pewter  porringers  on  pegs 
below,  two  leathern  jacks,  and  a  huge  wooden  bowl 
on  a  scrubbed  table  underneath.  On  the  mantel 
over  the  fireplace  a  pewter  platter  gleamed  in  the 
half-light.  This  household  was  better  stocked  than 

many,  for  Mercy’s  first  husband,  also,  had  been  a 
man  of  property. 
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A  long  trestle  table  occupied  one  end  of  the  room 
with  hand-made  stools  and  benches  pushed  under¬ 
neath.  The  iron  pot  for  wool  washing  and  dyeing, 
the  heavy  mortar  and  pestle,  the  spinning  and  flax 
wheels,  the  big  basket  woven  of  willow  and  elm 
rind,  the  gourd  of  sand  for  polishing, — all  the  neces¬ 
sary  things  for  the  work  of  Mercy’s  busy  hands. 
On  the  walls,  hung  on  wooden  pegs,  were  the  every 
day  clothing:  leather  breeches  and  jackets  and 
blouses  of  leather  or  woolen,  the  bright  red  cape  of 
eleven-year-old  Hannah  (Brigham)  and  the  small 
hooded  one  of  blue  now  worn  by  two-year-old 
Ruth,  Mercy  and  Edmund’s  first  child.  By  winter 
another  baby  would  be  cradled  in  Mercy’s  arms. 

All  the  family  were  busy  from  early  morning,  for 
food  and  clothing  and  future  comfort  depended  on 
their  industry;  beer,  ale,  soap,  candles,  preserved 
meat  and  dried  fruits,  wool  washing,  spinning, 
weaving,  all  were  part  of  the  day’s  work  for  Mercy 
and  Hannah.  There  was  water  to  bring  and  wood 
to  haul  in;  crops  to  be  cultivated  and  grain  to  be 
threshed  and  ground;  even  small  Samuel  worked 
all  day  taking  his  turn  at  the  wheel,  tending  pigs, 
watching  cattle,  working  with  the  men.  When  there 
was  no  necessary  planting  or  harvesting  to  be  done 
there  were  always  those  miles  of  virgin  forest  to  be 
cut  down  and  always  more  brush  and  stumps  to  be 
burned.  It  seemed  that  always  a  cloud  of  blue- 
gray  smoke  hung  over  the  settlement,  and  the  pun¬ 
gent  odor  of  freshly  cut  timber  was  always  in  the 
air;  more  land  to  be  fenced  for  additional  grain 
and  flax.  Crops  and  land  and  industry  meant  in¬ 
creasing  wealth,  more  money  to  buy  more  land 
again. 

Edmund  Rice  remembered  with  satisfaction  his 
other  broad  acres.  His  holdings  in  Sudbury,  in- 
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creased  again  and  again ;  the  grant  of  fifty  acres  he 
acquired  in  1652  a  mile  south  of  Cochituate  brook, 
and  the  eighty  acres  he  got  in  1659  six  miles  out  of 
Sudbury  on  the  Connecticut  Path;  the  Dunster 
farm,  called  “Pond  Farm,”  containing  six  hundred 
acres,  the  farm  he  had  leased  for  six  years  and  then 
bought  in  1659,  a  share  of  which  was  Benjamin’s; 
the  Jennison  farm  of  two  hundred  acres  next  the 
Dunster  farm.  All  these  outside  the  bounds  of 
Sudbury.  (They  lay  later  in  Framingham).  Henry 
on  one  tract,  Edward,  Thomas,  Matthew,  Samuel, 
Joseph, — he  had  given  them  all  a  start  and  he  had 
plenty  more.  He  had  been  especially  satisfied  with 
his  division  of  the  Chauncy  land.  Mr.  Chauncy, 
President  of  Harvard,  had  owned  five  hundred  acres 
of  choice  land  by  the  lake  by  the  Marlborough 
grant.  This  had  been  given  him  by  the  General 
Court  to  supplement  his  meagre  salary.  But  Mr. 
Chauncy  did  not  use  or  need  this  land,  and  Edmund 
Rice  and  others  wanted  it;  finally  they  had  arranged 
to  reimburse  him  for  the  expense  he  had  incurred 
on  the  land,  and  he  had  agreed  to  take  another 
grant  near  the  Merrimac.  Some  of  the  other 
meadow  lands  had  been  divided  up;  there  would  be 
more  later  and  he  would  have  his  full  share. 

But  there  was  much  public  business  to  attend  to 
besides  his  own  acres.  That  is  the  obligation  of 
property  and  ability,  and  he  did  his  full  share  As 
one  of  the  selectmen,  Edmund  Rice  had  a  part  in 
laying  out  the  county  road  to  Sudbury,  a  road  four 
rods  in  width.  A  rough  trail  was  no  longer  suffi¬ 
cient.  They  contracted  in  this  year  1661  with  John 
Bent  and  his  son,  Peter,  to  build  a  bridge  over  the 
Sudbury  River  “for  horse  and  man  and  laden  carts 
to  pass  over.”  Thus  they  would  be  well  linked  with 
the  settlements  to  the  east. 
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Deacon  Edmund  Rice’s  judgment  was  relied 
upon  far  outside  the  bounds  of  the  new  settlement 
also.  He  was  appointed  to  lay  out  lands  many 
times.  In  May,  1658,  a  grant  of  fifty  acres  to 
John  Stone  at  the  falls  of  the  Sudbury  River  on  the 
Framingham  side  had  been  one  of  these.  In  1661 
he  was  appointed  to  meet  with  some  of  the  Nipmuc 
Indians  to  negotiate  the  payment  of  a  debt  owed 
by  one  Netus.  The  son  of  Netus,  who  was  a  Pray¬ 
ing  Indian,  had  attended  a  school  kept  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  by  Elijah  Corlett,  a  well-known  and  highly 
respected  teacher  of  the  day.  Being  unable  to  pay 
the  bill  of  seven  pounds  ten  shillings  for  tuition,  the 
tribe  agreed  to  let  Netus  make  a  payment  in  land. 
By  Edmund  Rice’s  sharp  bargaining  he  was  able  to 
satisfy  both  the  Indians  and  Mr.  Corlett,  who  re¬ 
ceived  three  hundred  twenty  acres  of  land,  presum¬ 
ably  near  Natick.  From  ten  to  fifty  acres  at  that 
time  was  considered  equal  to  one  pound  in  money. 
In  May,  1662,  Thomas  Danforth,  a  prominent 
resident  of  Cambridge,  and  Assistant  and  later  a 
Deputy  Governor,  was  granted  two  hundred  fifty 
acres  at  Framingham,  then  known  as  “Wilderness 
land,”  in  payment  for  services,  “the  same  to  be  laid 
out  by  Goodman  Rice  and  Goodman  How.”  (The 
title  of  “Goodman”  was  one  of  great  respect,  im¬ 
plying  excellent  character).  Yes,  Edmund  Rice 
was  a  valuable  citizen,  reliable  and  square,  cool- 
headed  and  of  excellent  judgment. 

But  the  strenuous  life,  the  many  public  duties, 
the  hard  work  and  necessary  worry  of  breaking 
new  lands  in  the  wilderness  had  taken  its  toll  of  the 
virile  strength  of  Deacon  Edmund  Rice,  and  on 
May  3,  1663,  he  died,  leaving  Mercy  again  a  widow 
with  half-grown  Brigham  children  and  little  Ruth, 
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Edmund’s  child,  not  old  enough  to  remember  her 
sixty-nine-year-old  father.  4  2524.3 

Tearfully  they  dressed  him  in  his  Sunday  clothes; 
sorrowfully  the  family  gathered;  with  hushed 
voices  neighbors  came  to  offer  sympathy,  some  of 
the  women  staying  to  assist  in  preparing  the  funeral 
dinner  for  the  large  group  that  gathered.  Solemnly 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Brimstead  conducted  the  funeral 
service.  At  last  it  was  over.  Eight  stalwart  men 
raised  the  bier  to  their  shoulders  and  the  slow 
journey  to  Sudbury  commenced.  All  rode  horses, 
for  the  only  wheeled  vehicles  were  rough  ox-carts. 
Every  few  moments  the  procession  paused  while 
some  of  those  bearing  the  patriarch  were  replaced 
by  others.  So  Deacon  Edmund  Rice  went  to  his 
last  resting  place  in  the  Sudbury  churchyard. 

He  had  provided  well  for  his  children,  and  yet 
his  estate  was  large,  the  real  estate  being  inven¬ 
toried  at  seven  hundred  forty- three  pounds,  eight 
shillings,  four  pence.  Probably  he  meant  to  dispose 
of  more  of  his  property;  a  proposal  for  dividing  his 
estate  by  which  the  widow  was  to  have  three  of 
twelve  parts  is  in  existence.  There  were  also  two 
deeds  which  were  unrecorded.  One  has  never  been 
found,  but  on  the  back  of  the  other  is  inscribed 
“Edmund  Rice’s  deed  to  his  daughters,  Lydia  and 
Ruth,”  a  notation  mistakenly  made  by  someone 
else.  This  existing  deed  leaves  to  his  wife  “Marcy 
Rice”  the  house  where  they  were  living  and  the 
“Cowe  houses,  landes,  medowes  orcherdes”  to  be 
divided  after  her  death  between  whatever  children 
she  had  borne  him.  This  deed  is  a  most  interesting 
document,  all  written  in  Edmund  Rice’s  own  hand 
and  witnessed  by  Thomas  and  John  Brigham.  The 
spelling  is  original,  to  say  the  least,  and  the  punctua¬ 
tion  negligible,  but  the  writing  itself  has  a  free 
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flow  that  indicates  a  good  education,  very  different 
from  the  careful  painstaking  script  of  the  Brighams. 

Edmund  Rice’s  greatest  monument  was  his 
family,  ten  sons  and  daughters  gathered  to  mourn 
his  passing;  the  children  of  Thomasine,  all  grown 
and  married,  each  with  his  home  and  lands,  trust¬ 
worthy,  reliable,  responsible  citizens,  able  and 
ready  to  carry  on  the  way  of  life  their  father  set. 

Tears  and  laughter,  birth  and  death,  age  giving 
way  to  youth,  and  the  children  of  Edmund  Rice 
carrying  on  into  history! 


The  Sons  and  Daughters  Carry  On 

The  next  year  after  their  father’s  death,  Edward, 
Thomas,  Samuel,  and  Joseph  Rice  moved  with  their 
families  to  Marlborough.  Each  had  received  an 
allotment  of  land  there  in  the  first  division  and  had 
kept  up  the  assessments  on  their  holdings,  adding 
to  their  acreage  with  each  division.  Their  im¬ 
provements  had  been  made  and  probably  they  had 
built  houses  on  their  respective  lots. 

There  had  been  considerable  trouble  over  paying 
the  assessments,  and  Edmund  Rice  as  one  of  the 
selectmen  had  been  obliged  to  take  away  from 
several  people  their  land  on  which  they  had  not 
made  the  necessary  improvements  nor  paid  the 
required  amounts.  This  had  caused  hard  feelings 
not  only  on  the  part  of  the  persons  who  had  lost 
property  but  with  others  who  believed  that  the 
regulations  had  been  too  stringent.  There  is 
always  a  difference  of  opinion  among  strong-minded 
people,  and  Edmund  Rice  and  his  associates  were 
no  weaklings.  Dissensions  of  considerable  propor¬ 
tions  arose  after  the  Deacon’s  death,  one  of  which 
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involved  Thomas  Rice.  Apparently  he  had  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  assessments  and  an  action  was  started 
against  him  by  the  town  in  the  County  Court  at 
Cambridge.  The  record  reads,  “both  parties  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Court  mutually  agreed  to  desist  ye 
ffarther  psecution  of  the  sd  Action,  the  sd  Towne 
yeelding  ye  Defendnt  his  Interest  of  Possessions 
and  Allotments  in  the  sd  Towne, — The  sd  De¬ 
fendnt:  engaging  to  pay  Three  pounds  in  full  for 
his  due  pportion  of  all  Arrears  in  the  sd  place  for 
time  past,  and  for  the  future  to  yeeld  ye  Assistance 
of  his  person  and  Estate  for  ye  carrying  an  end  of 
the  Affaires  of  the  place  both  Civill  and  Ecclesiasti- 
call  as  Religion  and  duty  binds.”  It  goes  on  to  say 
that  “The  Inhabitants  of  the  sd  place  being  gener¬ 
ally  present,”  the  Court  advised  them,  since  many 
of  them  were  in  the  same  position,  to  pay  up  their 
assessments  also,  and  “That  they  all  Joyntly  con- 
curre  in  such  waies  as  might  lead  to  the  furtherance 
of  peace  among  themselves.” 

But  the  advice  was  not  heeded  and  soon  after 
the  General  Court  was  petitioned  by  a  group  of 
citizens  to  settle  the  disputes  that  had  arisen.  The 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  reported  that 
the  town  should  pay  for  all  improvements  that  had 
been  made  on  lands  they  took  and  that  “hereafter 
no  town  act  passe  but  in  some  publicke  town  meet¬ 
ing  orderly  called,  and  only  by  such  as  are  by  lawe 
enabled  so  to  doe.”  The  implication  is  that  some 
of  these  people  used  high-handed  methods  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  their  ideas.  Not  so  different  from  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  after  all!  But  the  difficulty  was 
deep-seated  and  serious,  going  farther  than  the 
taking  of  land,  and  the  two  factions  continued  their 
undeclared  warfare,  for  stating  “Partly  from  our 
own  corruption,  and  the  temptations  of  Satan” 
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their  good  feelings  were  “very  uncomfortable  to 
them  and  their  friends/’  they  asked  that  another 
committee  be  appointed  to  straighten  matters 
out.  This  petition  was  signed  by  John 
Ruddocke,  Thomas  Goodnow,  the  Johnsons,  Wards, 
Abraham  Howe,  and  others.  Immediately  another 
communication  was  drawn  up  by  the  opposing  fac¬ 
tion  denying  any  great  difficulty  and  stating  that 
they  “never  went  about  to  destroy  the  Town  Book, 
but  only  to  rectify  what  was  amiss  in  it”;  that  they 
never  “went  about  to  root  out  their  minister.”  They 
stated  that  they  paid  much  more  toward  public 
expenses  than  the  others  and  that  they  were  willing 
to  back  up  the  “Authority  of  the  Country,”  and 
demanded  the  right  to  let  the  towns  “transact  their 
own  affairs.”  Signing  this  statement  among  others 
were  the  Newtons,  the  Barretts,  Peter  Bent, Thomas 
King,  Thomas  and  John  Brigham,  and  the  four 
Rice  brothers.  The  two  committees  would  seem 
to  embrace  the  leading  families  of  the  community. 
But  though  several  committees  were  appointed  by 
the  General  Court,  it  was  over  ten  years  before  their 
difficulties  were  adjusted.  A  very  good  proof  of 
the  “sotness”  of  our  ancestors! 

It  seems  that  though  Mr.  Brimstead  had  been 
given  a  house  and  was  administering  to  their  spiri¬ 
tual  needs,  no  church  had  been  officially  organized 
and  no  building  erected,  for  in  1664  the  four  Rice 
brothers  with  others  petitioned  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  church  in  Marlborough,  citing  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  journeying  to  the  Sudbury  church 
where  they  were  members  and  where  several  of  their 
aged  could  not  go.  Mr.  Brimstead,  apparently 
tired  of  their  bickering,  went  away  to  Plymouth  for 
a  while,  but  returned  when  the  new  church  was 
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ready  and  was  settled  at  a  salary  of  forty  pounds  a 
year. 

The  lives  of  the  Rice  sons  and  daughters  con¬ 
tinued  along  a  comparatively  even  tenor  for  the 
next  few  years.  Henry  on  his  farm  in  what  is  now 
Framingham,  where  more  small  daughters  were 
born,  increasing  the  family  to  ten;  the  older  daugh¬ 
ters  meanwhile  marrying  and  going  to  homes  of 
their  own.  Mary,  at  eighteen  or  nineteen  married 
Thomas  Brigham,  the  oldest  son  of  Mercy.  A 
little  before  the  death  of  his  step-father  Thomas 
had  purchased  a  town  right  and  settled  in  the 
southwest  part  of  Marlborough.  Elizabeth,  two 
years  younger,  married  John  Brewer  and  lived  all 
her  life  in  the  comparative  safety  of  Sudbury,  where 
they  had  nine  children  in  the  next  twenty  years. 

To  Edward  and  Anna,  Thomas  and  Mary,  came 
children  in  regular  succession  also.  Busy  and  con¬ 
tented,  breaking  new  ground,  fencing  fields,  wash¬ 
ing,  spinning,  weaving,  they  were  proud  and  satis¬ 
fied  at  their  spreading  acres  in  the  new  settlement. 
In  them  their  father’s  bold  spirit  and  love  of  land 
flamed  with  undiminished  ardor.  Always  they  were 
exploring  new  tracts,  going  a  little  farther  into  the 
forest,  spotting  new  level  meadows  which  they 
might  annex  to  their  own. 

Twelve  miles  to  the  west  Daniel  Gookin  of  Sud¬ 
bury  and  others  obtained  a  grant  of  land  near 
Quinsigamond  Lake  on  the  path  to  Springfield,  and 
Ephraim  Curtis  and  four  or  five  others  erected 
cabins.  Grants  were  laid  out  to  Samuel  Brigham 
and  John  Fay  of  Marlborough  but  they  probably 
never  went  there  to  live.  There  was  no  great 
abundance  of  choice  meadow  land  in  that  grant  and 
the  Rices  took  instead  tracts  of  land  within  the 
Marlborough  grant.  The  land  on  which  the  John 
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E.  Rice  orchards  stand  was  once  owned  by  Edmund 
Rice  and  his  sons. 


Edward  Rice  had  nine  children  when  he  settled 
at  Marlborough  in  1664.  John,  who  with  his 
brother,  Edmund,  later  had  his  grandfather’s 
house  by  the  spring”  was  fifteen ;  the  youngest  was 
a  baby.  Two  other  children  were  born  at  Marl¬ 
borough.  All  but  John  and  Edmund  lived  all  their 
lives  at  Marlborough,  most  of  their  homes  belong¬ 
ing  to  Westboro  or  Northboro  after  the  division  of 
the  towns.  From  their  seventh  child,  Jacob  de¬ 
scended  one  of  Northboro ’s  most  illustrious  citizens. 
Jacob’s  grandson,  Amos,  was  one  of  the  Committee 
of  Correspondence  in  1775,  served  with  the  Minute 
Men  at  Lexington,  and  was  made  Lieutenant  in 
Colonel  Cushing’s  regiment.  Lieutenant  Amos  and 
ms  wife,  Sarah  Graves,  had  nine  children,  the 
youngest  of  whom,  Luther,  was  born  in  1783.  He 
graduated  at  Williams  College,  was  ordained  as  a 
minister,  and  was  one  of  the  first  five  missionaries 
sent  to  Calcutta.  He  returned  to  this  country  later 
and  founded  Columbia  College,  in  Washington, 

D.  C.,  which  later  became  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity. 


Thomas  Rice’s  oldest  son,  Thomas,  settled  in  a 

new  spot  on  the  western  border  of  the  township  and 

mult  a  small  house  for  his  bride  near  a  swift  brook 

He  is  called  the  first  settler  of  Westboro,  for  his 

farm  lay  in  that  town  when  it  was  set  off  from  Marl¬ 
borough. 

To  Samuel,  also  in  Marlborough,  came  grief  in 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth  King,  who  found  the 
rigors  of  life  too  much  for  her  slender  strength;  and 

^uadied.  Irt9ct~ber’  1667>  having  six  motherless 
children;  little  Samuel,  only  three  weeks  old,  the 

father  gave  to  Elizabeth’s  brother  and  wife, 
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“Brother  and  sister  King  for  their  own.”  This 
Samuel  was  always  called  “Samuel  King  alias  Rice.” 
A  year  later  the  father  married  M!ary  (  Dix)  Brown 
of  Sudbury,  herself  a  widow  of  a  year.  She  brought 
with  her  a  small  son,  Abraham,  who  died  at  Marl¬ 
borough  ten  years  later.  Three  children  were  born 
to  them  before  the  Indian  uprising  when  they  fled 
to  Concord,  and  there  she,  too,  died. 

Joseph,  whose  first  wife  had  died  tragically 
young,  lost  also  his  second,  M^artha,  five  years  after 
his  father  had  passed  on.  The  fourth  child,  Caleb, 
grew  to  be  a  man  of  much  prominence  in  Marl¬ 
borough  years  later.  But  babies  had  to  be  tended 
and  sorrow  forgotten,  and  in  1670  Joseph  brought 
a  third  wife,  Mary  Beers,  from  Watertown.  Her 
three  babies  in  the  next  four  years  brought  the 
family  to  seven,  and  here  they  lived  in  busy-ness 
until  they,  too,  were  forced  to  flee  from  the  Indians. 

Matthew  at  Sudbury  was  busy  as  the  others,  joy¬ 
ful  at  the  birth  of  a  small  son  after  seven  girls  had 
been  born  to  him,  disappointed  when  the  ninth  and 
last  child  proved  also  to  be  a  girl.  Sarah,  his  eldest 
quiet,  and  industrious,  bleaching  her  linens  and 
weaving  careful  patterns  into  covers  for  her  “set¬ 
ting  out,”  going  to  her  bridegroom,  John  Loker 
well  supplied  with  the  things  for  their  new  house¬ 
hold.  More  than  thirty  years  had  passed  since  her 
grandfather  Edmund  had  broken  his  first  ground 
at  Sudbury,  and  her  home  was  far  more  comfort¬ 
able  and  well  furnished  than  her  grandmother’s 
had  been.  A  sanded  floor,  carefully  swept  into 
patterns,  a  few  pieces  of  good  furniture  produced 
by  the  cabinet  makers  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
olony ,  blue  linen  cloth  for  the  table,  candlesticks 
or  the  candles,  a  silver  spoon,  a  pewter  teapot,  a 
painted  cupboard.  All  these  things  Sarah  may 
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have  had  in  her  new  home  in  Sudbury.  Outside  the 
house,  grass  growing  where  charred  stumps  had 
been,  stone  walls  beginning  to  take  the  place  of 
rail  fences,  but  always  the  forest  stretching  away 
in  dark  grandeur  to  meet  the  sky;  and  always  her 
young  husband  going  a  day  a  week  for  maneuvers 
with  the  train  band  on  the  cow  common  where  a 
few  years  ago  all  the  settlers’  cows  had  grazed  under 
the  watchful  eyes  of  the  keeper. 

Lydia  living  in  Sudbury,  too,  with  her  soldier 
husband,  Hugh  Drury,  heard  all  the  rumors  of 
trouble  to  come  along  the  borders  of  the  infant 
settlements,  of  skulking  savages  and  impending 
disaster.  Her  son,  John,  tall  and  straight,  with  a 
soldierly  bearing,  was  himself  married  and  the 
father  of  a  little  boy  whose  coming  brought  great 
joy  to  Lydia.  Fortunately  for  her  she  died  at  forty- 
seven,  before  the  horrors  broke,  before  her  son,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Indian  War,  died  three  years  later. 
The  small  grandson  of  hers,  Thomas  Drury,  later 
married  his  mother’s  cousin,  Rachel  Rice,  daughter 
of  Henry,  and  became  the  first  town  clerk  and  first 
representative  to  the  General  Court  from  Framing¬ 
ham.  Fie  also  served  as  selectman  and  in  other 
capacities,  proving  himself  a  true  great-grandson 
of  Edmund  Rice. 

Benjamin  and  his  wife  lived  at  Sudbury  and  had 
only  one  child,  Ebenezer.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Indian  War  on  one  cold  winter  day  Benjamin  had 
his  feet  badly  frozen  somewhere  on  the  road  be¬ 
tween  Sudbury  and  Dedham.  The  record  does  not 
state  whether  he  was  on  private  business  or  with  a 
band  of  soldiers.  At  any  rate,  one  foot  was  so 
badly  frozen  that  it  was  amputated.  Ten  years 
later  he  sued  Dr.  William  Avery  of  Boston  for  mal- 
practise,  but  lost  his  case,  since  it  was  shown  that 
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the  doctor’s  son  had  been  the  one  who  attended 
him. 

Ruth  was  destined  to  grow  up  fatherless,  for 
William  Hunt  who  became  her  stepfather  the  year 
after  Edmund’s  death,  also  died  in  1667  and  Mercy 
carried  on  alone  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  a  strong, 
self-reliant  woman,  though  a  lonely  one. 


King  Philip’s  War  and  Just  After 

The  Indian  uprising  which  the  Colonists  had  half 
feared,  half  scoffed  at,  broke  suddenly.  Philip, 
who  followed  his  father,  good  old  Massasoit,  after 
his  brother,  Alexander,  as  chief  of  the  Wampanoags, 
was  a  man  of  different  calibre  than  they  but  the 
possessor  of  a  keen  intellect.  He  perceived  that 
the  white  men,  at  first  welcomed  as  protectors, 
were  gaining  in  strength  and  aggressiveness  far 
too  fast;  and  he  saw  approaching  a  time  when  his 
people  would  be  driven  from  their  lands.  It  was 
for  him  the  only  wise  course  to  subdue  the  white 
folk  while  yet  the  Indians  were  able,  and  slow  and 
careful  preparations  were  being  made  for  a  break 
with  them.  Learning  that  one,  Sassamon,  a  traitor 
in  the  Indian  ranks,  had  informed  the  settlers  of 
his  intentions,  Philip  had  this  man  killed.  When 
the  news  reached  the  colonists  they  tried  three 
Indians  for  the  murder  and  put  all  three  to  death. 
Probably  only  one  had  been  guilty.  This  was  the 
spark  that  set  off  the  conflagration.  Although 
Philip  was  not  prepared,  he  ordered  immediate 
hostilities. 

Without  warning  his  warriors  fell  upon  Swansey, 
June  20,  1675,  burning  houses,  killing,  and  inflict¬ 
ing  horrible  atrocities  upon  some  of  the  dead.  The 
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train  bands  of  every  settlement  stiffened  into 
action.  The  Rice  families  scattered  over  Sudbury 
and  its  outlying  lands  and  up  into  Marlboro,  grew 
tense  with  fear,  as  did  all  the  other  settlers.  It  was 
no  longer  safe  for  the  men  to  go  hunting  or  explor¬ 
ing  into  far  tracts  or  work  carelessly  alone  in  the 
fields,  for  the  children  to  play  more  than  a  few 
steps  from  the  house,  nor  for  the  women  to  go  un¬ 
protected  for  water.  Terror  had  struck.  All 
Indians  meant  possible  death  however  friendly  they 
might  have  been,  and  nobody  knew  when  or  where 
they  might  appear. 

From  every  town  young  men  went  to  join  the 
companies  of  soldiers  pursuing  the  Indians,  Rice 
boys  among  them.  Driven  from  Pocasset  swamp, 
Philip  and  his  warriors  fled  to  the  Nipmucs.  Cap¬ 
tains  Hutchinson  and  Wheelock  sent  to  arrange  a 
treaty  with  this  tribe,  were  ambushed  near  Brook¬ 
field;  the  town  was  burned,  eight  men  were  killed 
and  others  wounded.  Deerfield,  Northfield,  Spring- 
field,  all  felt  the  vicious  Indian  attacks.  Nobody 
knew  what  village  would  be  next.  In  the  outlying 
settlements  living  became  a  more  hazardous  ex¬ 
perience  with  every  passing  day.  Marlboro,  being 
an  important  outpost,  the  centre  of  the  war  activi¬ 
ties, .  was  garrisoned  by  a  lieutenant  and  thirteen 
soldiers.  Garrison  houses  were  appointed  in  various 
sections  of  the  settlement.  Among  others  were 
the  homes  of  Joseph  and  Thomas  Rice.  Strong 
palings  set  up  around  the  outside,  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  stored  within,  men  stalking  tensely  about, 
strange  noises,  sleepless  nights  and  days  of  worry 
and  constant  lookout.  Even  the  friendly  Indian 
neighbors  were  not  to  be  trusted.  It  was  known 
that  they  had  resented  the  placing  of  the  church 
upon  their  own  planting  ground  and  it  was  sus- 
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pected  that  some  of  them  had  taken  part  in  Indian 
attacks  upon  some  of  the  towns.  Therefore  they 
were  surrounded  and  driven  off  like  cattle  to  Boston 
where  they  were  herded  onto  an  island  in  the  har¬ 
bor  with  others. 

The  sons  and  grandsons  of  Edmund  Rice  did 
each  his  share;  some  by  marching  to  the  relief  of 
other  frontier  towns,  others  by  protecting  those  at 
home.  Every  town  was  in  danger.  Medfield  and 
Groton  and  then  Marlboro  were  attacked.  Here 
the  Indians  fell  upon  the  town  during  the  Sunday 
morning  worship.  The  people  fled  to  the  nearest 
garrison,  Howes,  Brighams,  Rices  and  all  the  rest 
ciowding  with  quaking  bodies,  one  against  another, 
stark  terror  in  their  throats  and  sorrow  in  their 
hearts  as  one  building  after  another  including  their 
church  went  up  in  flames. 

After  this  attack  most  of  the  inhabitants  left 
the  blackened  ruins  of  Marlboro  for  the  compara¬ 
tive  safety  of  Sudbury,  Watertown  or  Concord 
where  friends  and  relatives  provided  them  with 
refuge.  Homes  burned,  furniture,  clothing,  uten¬ 
sils,  all  the  little  comforts  the  years  had  brought 
gone  in  the  flames  of  the  Indian  attack.  But  greater 
than  sorrow  over  loss  of  things  was  the  thankfulness 
of  the  men  that  the  families  had  escaped  murder  or 
capture,  and  of  the  women  that  they  could  still 
gather  their  children  around  them  while  they  prayed 

with  hot  dry  eyes  that  husbands  and  sons  would 
return  to  them  alive. 

i\TA^er  the  f?.tack  0n  Marlboro,  a  company  of 
Marlboro  soldiers  and  members  of  the  train 

band,  including  more  than  one  Rice  boy,  attacked 
the  Indians  and  killed  and  wounded  many  of  them. 
Ihe  Indians  struck  back  with  an  attack  on  Sud¬ 
bury  where  they  burned  several  houses  in  that  part 
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of  the  settlement  which  is  now  Wayland.  This  is 
where  most  of  the  Rices  lived  and  probably  some  of 
the  houses  destroyed  that  day  were  Rice  homes. 
Captain  Wadsworth  and  his  men  marching  to  the 
defense  of  Marlboro  turned  back  without  rest  to 
the  relief  of  Sudbury,  accompanied  by  the  Marl¬ 
boro  captain  and  most  of  his  men.  They  were  am¬ 
bushed  near  Sudbury  where  both  captains  and 
many  of  the  men  were  killed.  Included  in  this 
number  was  Eleazer  Ward,  the  young  husband  of 
Henry  Rice’s  daughter,  Hannah,  and  James  Hos- 
mer,  a  young  man  of  Concord,  whose  widow  the 
next  year  married  Samuel  Rice. 

Samuel’s  wife  had  died  lately  at  Concord  where 
the  family  had  gone  for  refuge,  leaving  nine  chil¬ 
dren.  The  wife  of  Joseph  Rice  and  of  young 
Thomas  whose  house  had  stood  at  the  edge  of  the 
Marlboro  grant  also  died  during  this  period.  They 
were  then  at  Watertown.  But  strangely  and  for¬ 
tunately  the  Rice  men  escaped  the  Indian  arrows. 

Tragedy  served  only  to  strengthen  the  colonists’ 
determination  to  break  the  Indians  and  put  an  end 
to  their  chief,  the  ruthless  Philip.  Relentlessly  they 
pursued  him,  killed  many  of  the  savages,  carried  off 
Philip’s  wife  and  little  son,  and  finally  in  August, 
1676,  they  killed  him.  That  was  the  end  of  the 
Indian  menace  for  about  twenty  years.  The  colo¬ 
nists  were  now  safe  to  return  to  their  devastated 
homes,  to  build  again,  and  slowly  to  gather  together 
sheep  and  cattle  and  hogs  once  more,  and  once 
again  to  explore  new  territory  to  annex  to  their 
holdings. 

The  Indians  of  Marlboro  were  pretty  well  scat¬ 
tered;  many  had  died  in  skirmishes  or  on  the  islands 
where  they  had  been  disgracefully  cared  for;  those 
who  returned,  being  poor  indeed,  suddenly  de- 
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manded  payment  from  the  settlers  for  the  land  the 
white  people  of  Marlboro  occupied.  Although  the 
claim  was  by  no  means  just,  the  settlers  decided  to 
negotiate  with  them  for  the  sake  of  peace,  perhaps 
also  to  salve  their  consciences;  and  Joseph  Rice  was 
one  of  a  committee  who  finally  agreed  to  pay  them 
thirty-one  pounds.  Among  the  signers  of  the  deed 
were  several  Indians  who  wrote  their  names.  Henry 
Rice,  who  witnessed  it,  signed  by  his  mark. 

The  Marlboro  settlers  were  anxious  to  obtain  for 
themselves  the  Indian  grant  of  six  thousand  acres 
which  their  own  lands  so  nearly  surrounded  and  of 
which  the  Indians  made  little  use.  The  General 
Court  forbade  them  to  take  or  buy  this  land,  for 
the  grant  had  been  fairly  made  to  the  Indians  and 
they  were  entitled  in  the  courts  to  as  much  protec¬ 
tion  as  their  white  neighbors.  However,  a  group 
of  Marlboro  citizens  headed  by  John  Brigham,  son 
°f  Mercy,  proceeded  to  purchase  the  land  ' and 
divide  it  up  among  themselves.  Sharing  in  the 
division  were  Mercy  Hunt,  Joseph  and  Edward 
Rice,  and  Nathaniel  and  Joshua,  sons  of  Thomas 
and  Samuel  Rice  respectively.  The  Rices  were  of 
the  aggressive  sort  and  certainly  believed  in  taking 
advantage  of  every  opportunity. 

The  children  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  old 
Deacon  Edmund  were  fast  growing  up  and  estab- 
ishmg  homes  of  their  own.  True  to  the  tradition 
of  their  ancestors,  many  of  them  obtained  grants  of 
outlying  land  and  cleared  their  acres  as  their  fathers 
had  before  them.  Henry’s  son,  David,  at  Framing¬ 
ham,  was  an  extensive  landowner  and  became  a 
man  of  much  prominence.  For  many  years  the 
residents  of  this  vicinity  had  been  regarded  loosely 
as  out-livers  of  Sudbury,  the  land  having  been 
granted  to  individuals  rather  than  to  a  group  of 
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proprietors,  and  it  was  not  until  1700  that  the 
various  grants  were  brought  together  and  incorpo¬ 
rated  as  the  town  of  Framingham.  At  that  time 
David  Rice  was  made  one  of  the  selectmen  and  one 
of  the  deacons  in  the  first  church. 

Henry  Rice’s  son-in-law,  Thomas  Drury,  who  has 
been  mentioned  as  being  the  first  town  clerk  and 
first  representative  to  the  General  Court,  was  also 
a  captain  of  the  trained  band  and  became  a  select¬ 
man  later.  His  grandson,  Luke  Drury,  later  lived 
in  Grafton,  where  he  was  a  miller,  a  deputy  sheriff, 
captain  and  representative  to  the  General  Court. 
“He  led  the  Grafton  Minute  Men  to  Concord  and 
Lexington.  He  enlisted  a  company,  received  a  com¬ 
mission  from  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  joined 
the  forces  at  Cambridge  in  the  Regiment  of  Colonel 
Jona.  Ward,  and  was  with  this  company  in  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  subsequently  commis¬ 
sioned  Lieut.  Colonel.”  When  he  became  aged  he 
went  to  Marlboro  where  he  was  buried  at  his  re¬ 
quest  “among  the  graves  of  his  relatives  and 
friends.”  Thus  another  double  descendant  of 
Edmund  Rice  carried  on  the  tradition  of  his  ances¬ 
tors.  Henry  Rice’s  daughter,  Thomasine,  married 
Benjamin  Parminter,  who  was  at  Hadley  in  1676  in 
service  against  the  Indians.  It  was  their  grandson, 
Edmund  Parminter,  who  married  much  later  the 
daughter  of  the  third  Thomas  Rice.  Another 
daughter  of  Henry,  Lydia,  with  her  husband, 
Samuel  Wheelock,  became  first  settlers  of  Shrews¬ 
bury,  where  he  was  a  first  deacon  in  the  church. 
One  of  their  daughters  in  turn  married  Ephraim 
Pratt  in  after  years  and  became  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Shutesbury,  Massachusetts.  Henry’s 
youngest  daughter,  Mercy,  married  Elnathan  Allen, 
settled  first  in  Watertown  where  his  father  gave  him 
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land  when  he  married  in  1694,  but  restless  and 
ambitious,  they  moved  on,  first  to  Sudbury,  then  to 
Hopkinton,  where  she  died,  and  Elnathan  moved  on 
to  Shrewsbury. 

Thomas,  the  son  of  Thomas,  married  in  1681  for 
his  second  wife,  Anna,  daughter  of  Edward,  and 
rebuilt  his  home  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  home  in 
Marlboro.  In  the  same  district  not  far  from  the 
present  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  Edmund,  the  son 
of  Samuel,  and  his  wife,  Ruth  Parker,  settled.  These 
two  families  were  destined  to  be  united  by  tragedy 
a  few  years  later.  Anna  Rice’s  sisters,  Dorcas  and 
Abigail,  married  Forbush  brothers.  The  name  was 
originally  spelled  “ffarrabas,”  and  later  became 
“Forbes,”  as  well  as  several  variations  of  a For¬ 
bush.  The  girls’  father  gave  to  these  two  sisters 
parcels  of  land  he  had  been  granted  not  far  from 
young  Thomas,  in  what  is  now  Westboro,  and  there 
they  spent  their  lives  in  homes  nearly  opposite  each 
other.  Abigail  and  Captain  Samuel  opened  their 
house  as  a  tavern  in  1699,  which  was  the  famous 
Forbush  Tavern  all  through  stage-coach  days. 

At  about  this  time  Thomas  Howe  opened  a  public 
house  in  Marlboro.  Probably  Mr.  Forbush  fur¬ 
nished  a  bond  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Howe,  a  part 
of  which,  because  of  its  interesting  content,  follows- 
It  provided  that  “he  shall  not  suffer  or  have  any 
playing  at  cards,  dice,  tally,  bowls,  nine  pins,  bil¬ 
liards  or  other  unlawful  game  or  games  in  his  said 
house  or  yard,  or  gardens,  or  backside,  nor  shall 
suffei  to  remain  in  his  house  any  person  or  persons, 
not  being  his  own  family,  on  Saturday  night  after 
dark,  or  on  the  Sabbath  days,  or  during  the  time  of 
God’s  Public  Worship;  nor  shall  he  entertain  as 
odgers  in  his  house  any  strangers,  men  or  women, 
above  the  space  of  48  hours,  but  such  whose  names 
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and  surname  he  shall  deliver  to  some  one  of  the 
selectmen  or  constable  of  the  town,  unless  they  shall 
be  such  as  he  very  well  knoweth,  and  will  ensure 
for  his  or  their  forth  coming — nor  shall  sell  any 
wine  to  Indians,  or  negroes,  nor  suffer  any  children 
or  servant,  or  other  person  to  remain  in  his  house, 
tippling  or  drinking  after  nine  o’clock  in  the  night — 
nor  shall  he  buy  or  take  to  preserve  any  stolen 
goods,  nor  willingly  or  knowingly  harbor  in  his 
house,  barn,  stable,  or  else  where  any  rogues,  vaga¬ 
bonds,  thieves,  sturdy  beggars,  masterless  men  or 
women,  or  other  notorious  offenders  whatsoever — 
nor  shall  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  sell  or 
utter  any  wine,  beer,  ale,  cider,  rum,  brandy  or 
other  liquors  by  defaulting,  or  by  color  of  his 
license — nor  shall  entertain  any  person  or  persons 
to  whom  he  shall  be  prohibited  by  law,  or  by  any 
one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  County  as  persons  of 
jolly  conversation  or  given  to  tippling.”  The  colon¬ 
ists  were  evidently  determined  that  taverns  should 
be  places  of  great  respectability. 

Thomas  Rice,  the  son  of  Edmund,  who  fled  Marl¬ 
boro  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  raid,  never  returned, 
but  remained  apparently  in  Sudbury  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  where  he  bought  several  small  parcels  of 
land  from  various  people.  His  life  was  not  a  long 
one,  for  he  died  in  1681  when  he  was  only  about 
fifty-five  years  old,  leaving  Mary  with  several 
small  children  to  bring  up,  the  youngest,  Elisha, 
only  two  years  old.  He  left  a  will  giving  to  his 
three  older  sons  land  in  Marlboro  where  they  were 
probably  living.  To  the  fourth  son,  Ephraim,  he 
gave  land  in  Sudbury  to  be  his  as  soon  as  he  be¬ 
came  of  age.  The  rest  of  his  property  he  left  to  his 
wire  who  should  divide  it  later  between  the  younger 
children.  Mary  must  have  been  an  unusual  woman, 
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capable  and  independent.  Unlike  most  widows,  she 
never  married  again,  but  brought  up  her  sons  and 
daughters  alone  and  did  a  marvelous  job  at  it. 

She  gave  to  James  and  Jonas  land  in  Marlboro 
and  Sudbury  soon  after  they  were  married.  To 
Elisha  also  she  deeded  Sudbury  land.  In  her  will 
she  gave  to  each  of  her  older  sons  five  shilling,  to 
each  daughter  ten  pounds  and  they  were  to  divide 
her  household  goods  between  them;  she  made  the 
youngest  son,  Elisha,  executor  of  her  will  and  gave 
to  him  the  rest  of  her  property,  “my  Housing  Lands 
— and  Tenements  in  Sd.  Sudbury.”  It  is  easy  to 
read  between  the  lines  the  particular  love  she  bore 
this  youngest  son,  the  comfort  of  her  widowhood, 
her  baby  whom  she  had  reared  alone. 

Mary  died  about  1715,  an  old  lady  over  eighty, 
having  seen  many  changes  from  the  hardships  of 
early  pioneering  days;  she  had  experienced  cold, 
hardships,  and  Indian  raids;  she  had  seen  her  chil¬ 
dren  all  grow  up  into  sturdy,  useful,  responsible 
men  and  women,  a  credit  to  their  father  she  had 
missed  so  many  years;  she  had  known  sorrow  and 
worry,  and  death, — the  kidnapping  of  the  little 
grandchildren,  Ashur  and  Adonijah,  and  the  death 
at  the  hands  of  Indians  of  her  daughter  Mary’s 
fifteen-year-old  son  Jonathan  (White) ;  she  had 
loved  them  all,  these  children  and  grandchildren, 
and  her  heart  had  been  warmed  again  when  she 
cuddled  her  great-grandchildren  to  her  shrunken 
bosom.  Life  had  been  good  and  she  died  content, 
leaving  her  children  security  and  a  heritage  of 
character  and  determination  that  would  carry  them 
farther  than  she  could  guess. 
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General  Conditions 

With  the  increasing  population  and  prosperity  of 
the  colonies  important  political  issues  arose,  issues 
that  vitally  affected  every  individual  settler  in  this 
New  England.  They  were  strenuous  and  critical 
days  from  the  1670’s  to  the  end  of  the  century,  when 
King  Charles  the  second  took  away  the  old  charter, 
when  Edward  Randolph  was  rushing  back  and 
forth  across  the  ocean  to  tattle  of  the  infidelity  and 
lack  of  submission  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  col¬ 
onies,  when  Sir  Edmund  Andros  came  with  his 
soldiers  to  enforce  the  King’s  will.  Weak  tyrants 
were  put  in  places  of  power,  taxes  levied  and  unjust 
measures  enforced  upon  the  people. 

Fear  of  Indians  was  not  the  only  worry  of  the 
settlers  in  those  days.  The  tyrannical  regulations 
were  discussed  by  everybody,  farmers,  trades¬ 
people  and  ministers.  The  majority  of  the  settlers, 
hard-headed,  practical,  intelligent,  bred  to  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  wide  open  spaces  and  the  hardships 
of  pioneering,  understood  how  important  it  was  to 
them  individually  to  retain  their  rights  which  the 
unaided  efforts  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers 
had  wrought  for  them.  Their  representatives  to  the 
General  Court,  in  whose  hands  rested  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  protecting  those  rights  as  far  as  possible, 
went  to  their  meetings  aware  of  the  strong  support 
of  their  neighbors  and  the  urgent  necessity  for  wise 
decision.  Several  names  of  Rice  men  appear  on 
the  roster  of  representatives  during  these  years, 
conclusive  proof  of  their  ability  and  intelligence 
and  the  confidence  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

When  William  of  Orange  came  to  the  throne,  the 
people  of  Boston  joyfully  imprisoned  Andros.  In 
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May,  1689,  forty  of  the  fifty-four  towns  voted  to 
reassume  the  old  charter  and  the  representatives 
voted  to  adopt  all  the  laws  that  had  been  in  effect 
previously.  Sir  William  Phips,  William  Stoughton 
and  the  Earl  of  Bellemont  were  followed  by  Joseph 
Dudley  as  Governor.  A  native  of  New  England,  and 
professing  to  love  it,  he  was,  nevertheless,  so  in¬ 
considerate  and  undiplomatic  that  he  aroused  the 
colonists’  ire  to  such  a  degree  that  they  would  have 
forcibly  removed  him  if  the  events  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War  had  not  been  of  paramount  import¬ 
ance  at  that  time. 

It  is  illuminating  to  note  how  during  these  years 
the  colonists  had  developed  their  industrial  and 
commercial  interests.  The  Rices  kept  close  to  the 
land,  but  as  leading  citizens  in  their  communities 
they  were  conversant  with  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  activities  of  merchants  and  business 
people  in  the  larger  coastal  towns  and  realized  how 
important  the  prosperity  of  one  group  was  to  the 
whole. 

Several  fulling  mills  were  doing  business  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  century,  and  a  weaving  mill  was 
established  in  Boston  in  1695.  The  practice  of 
using  inferior  materials  became  so  common  with 
some  of  the  less  scrupulous  at  that  very  early  date 
that  the  General  Court  appointed  a  commission  to 
draw  up  ordinances  regulating  the  making  and 
dressing  of  cloth.  Cotton  was  being  imported  to 
be  combined  with  linen  for  fustian  and  other  fabrics. 
Wool  and  linen  were  combined  in  kerseys,  linsey- 
woolseys  and  serges.  Common  outer  clothing  was 
made  from  these  materials,  but  underclothing, 
shirts,  and  dresses  were  made  from  linen,  coarse  or 
fine,  according  to  the  station  of  the  wearer.  Cloth 
manufacture  increased  so  fast  that  in  1699  England 
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forbade  the  export  of  any  combination  of  woolen 
cloth.  In  an  effort  to  further  stifle  the  business  it 
was  even  forbidden  to  transport  it  anywhere  by 
cart  or  by  horse,  a  law  that  the  colonists  had  no 
idea  of  obeying.  In  twenty  years  more  the  home 
supply  of  cloth  was  so  large  that  the  colonies  coun¬ 
tered  England’s  attempt  at  regulation  by  laying  an 
import  duty  on  cloth  from  abroad. 

It  remained  for  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  the 
large  towns  to  wear  the  smoother  and  finer  cloths. 
The  Rices  on  their  spreading  acres,  modest  and  in¬ 
dustrious,  probably  dressed  almost  wholly  in  their 
own  homespuns,  proud  of  the  abundance  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  work  of  their  hands.  They  were  of  the 
upper  middle  class,  farmers  and  small  artisans, 
keen,  alert,  intelligent,  ready  to  lend  a  hand  for  the 
betterment  of  the  community  and  to  raise  their 
voices  in  protest  against  injustice,  but  conservative, 
hard-working  and  frugal;  in  them  the  pioneer  spirit 
persisted,  ever  exploring  new  tracts  of  land,  acquir¬ 
ing  more  and  more  acres  for  themselves  and  their 
children,  and  every  year  pushing  farther  and  farther 
into  new  territory  and  planting  their  homes  in  re¬ 
mote  places. 


ASHUR  AND  AdONIJAH - AND  OTHERS 

There  had  been  much  controversy  and  open  en¬ 
mity  between  Catholic  France  and  Protestant  Eng¬ 
land  for  many  years.  The  French  in  Canada 
exerted  a  great  influence  upon  the  numerous  and 
savage  tribes  of  Indians  to  the  north  and  west  of 
New  England,  gladly  inflaming  them  to  jealousy 
and  hatred  of  the  ever-increasing  white  settlers,  and 
rival  fur  traders  and  fishermen  engaged  in  numerous 
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clashes.  The  English,  aided  by  the  colonies,  made 
several  attacks  upon  the  French,  and  the  Indians, 
incited  by  the  French,  began  making  frequent  sal¬ 
lies  upon  the  outlying  colonies.  Groton,  Billerica, 
Haverhill  and  other  towns  were  victims  of  raids; 
houses  were  burned,  women  and  children  murdered 
or  carried  into  captivity.  Once  more  every  settler 
in  outlying  districts  had  to  be  alert  every  moment 
of  the  day  and  night,  taut  with  fear  of  sudden  as¬ 
saults  of  prowling  Indians.  Nobody  knew  where 
they  were  or  when  they  might  strike.  Again  cer¬ 
tain  homes  in  each  district  became  active  garrison 
houses  with  families  assigned  to  each  in  case  of 
danger.  In  Marlboro  the  houses  of  Thomas  Brig¬ 
ham  and  his  wife,  Mary  Rice,  of  their  son,  Nathan, 
and  Daniel,  Edmund  and  Thomas  Rice  were  garri¬ 
son  houses  with  several  others. 

On  August  8,  1704,  tragedy  struck  at  the  families 
of  Edmund  (son  of  Samuel)  and  Thomas  (the 
second)  Rice.  A  party  of  eight  or  ten  Indians 
rushed  suddenly  from  the  woods  and  seized  Silas, 
Timothy  and  Nahor,  little  sons  of  Edmund,  and 
Ashur  and  Adonijah,  Thomas’  boys,  as  they  played 
in  a  field  near  Thomas’  house  where  the  women  were 
spreading  flax.  Little  Nahor  was  only  five  and 
probably  kicked  and  screamed  in  terror.  At  any 
rate,  he  was  burdensome  and  an  Indian  dashed  his 
head  against  a  boulder  leaving  his  small  bruised 
body  behind  as  the  party  fled  away  with  the  other 
four  boys.  Undoubtedly  the  fathers  of  the  children 
with  the  grown  brothers  of  Ashur  and  Adonijah  and 
other  men  hurried  in  pursuit,  but  the  wary  Indians 
could  not  be  caught. 

Sadly  they  returned  to  bury  the  crumpled  body 
of  Edmund  and  Ruth’s  little  son  on  the  spot  where 
he  was  killed.  This  place  and  the  land  around  was 
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called  “Grave  Plain”  for  many  years,  and  is  the 
site  of  the  present  Memorial  Cemetery  in  the  centre 
of  Westboro.  The  parents’  sorrow  for  the  little 
dead  boy  was  accentuated  by  frantic  anxiety  at  the 
thought  of  the  terrible  fate  that  might  befall  those 
other  little  boys,  Ashur  and  Adonijah,  only  ten  and 
eight,  and  Silas  and  Timothy,  nine  and  seven. 
Dragged  through  forests  and  swamps,  half-fed,  cold, 
frightened,  tortured,  or  even  dead!  And  death 
might  be  the  best  that  could  befall  them.  The  un¬ 
certainty  was  the  greatest  grief  of  all.  It  took  all 
the  strong  faith  in  God  those  sturdy  folks  possessed 
and  all  their  courage  and  determination  to  go  on 
living,  torn  by  worry  and  sorrow.  A  fierce  con¬ 
suming  hatred  for  the  Indians  who  had  done  this 
terrible  thing  set  hard  deep  lines  in  the  faces  of  the 
Rice  men  and  put  cold  still  lights  in  their  eyes;  the 
children  clung  like  quiet  stricken  shadows  close  to 
the  houses;  the  mothers  grew  thin  and  pale  and 
very  weary,  their  voices  gentle  and  patient,  their 
eyes  more  watchful  and  dark-circled  from  sleep¬ 
less  nights.  Their  only  hope  lay  in  the  fact  that 
many  other  captives  had  been  taken  from  Deer¬ 
field,  Lancaster,  and  other  settlements,  and  that 
perhaps  some  white  woman  would  be  near  the  little 
boys  and  be  able  to  comfort  and  protect  them  a 
little  until  a  time  when  they  might  be  ransomed. 

Nobody  knows  how  long  it  was  before  the  parents 
learned  of  the  fate  of  the  four  children;  but  there 
was  rejoicing  when  they  found  that  the  boys  were 
alive  and  well  in  Canada,  and  every  effort  was  made 
to  redeem  them.  Four  years  after  they  were  stolen, 
Thomas  and  Anna  sold  their  place  in  Westboro 
and  with  the  money  paid  for  Ashur’s  return.  We 
can  only  wonder  why  the  other  boys  were  not  re¬ 
deemed  also.  It  is  known  that  often  the  Indians 
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took  a  fancy  to  certain  captives,  adopted  them  into 
their  families  and  refused  to  give  them  up.  This 
may  have  been  the  case  with  the  Rice  children. 
Perhaps  the  freedom  of  the  wild  Indian  life,  the 
release  from  the  necessity  for  work  and  church 
going  and  the  many  other  disciplines  of  civilization 
seemed  like  a  vacation  to  the  boys,  once  they  be¬ 
came  accustomed  to  their  new  surroundings  and 
their  Indian  playmates.  Four  years  is  a  long  time 
for  children  to  remember  and  the  Indians  could 
be  very  kind  and  suffered  little  more  from  cold  and 
hardship  than  their  white  brothers.  Whatever  the 
reason,  Adonijah,  Silas,  and^  Timothy  never  came 
back.  They  were  adopted  into  the  Indian  tribes 
and  given  Indian  names.  Adonijah  became  Asau- 
dugooton  and  Silas  and  Timothy  were  Tookanowras 
and  Oughtsorangoughton.  Timothy  became  third 
of  six  chiefs  of  the  Caugnawauga  tribe  and  in  that 
capacity  addressed  a  speech  to  General  Burgoyne 
in  1755.  He  visited  his  former  home  in  1740,  re¬ 
membering  many  of  the  places  and  people,  but  he 
had  lost  all  memory  of  the  English  tongue  and  could 
not  be  induced  to  stay.  Adonijah  had  a  farm  near 
Montreal.  They  all  had  Indian  wives  and  years 
later  at  least  one  of  their  descendants  married  a 
descendant  of  the  Rev.  Williams,  who  with  his 
family  was  kidnapped  from  Deerfield.  There  are 
many  Rices  living  near  Montreal,  probably  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  captured  children  of  Thomas  and 
Edmund  Rice. 

Terrors  persisted,  and  again  and  again  Indians 
would  swoop  suddenly  upon  an  unsuspecting  town 
or  remote  family,  killing,  firing  the  house,  taking 
captives  when  they  could,  and  escaping  as  quickly 
as  they  came.  In  1707  Mrs.  Mary  Fay  and  a  Miss 
Mary  Goodnow  were  gathering  herbs  in  a  meadow 
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near  the  Goodnow  garrison  house  in  Westboro, 
when  a  small  band  of  Indians  dashed  upon  them. 
The  women  fled  in  terror  for  the  house.  Miss 
Goodnow,  who  was  lame,  was  caught  and  scalped 
near  by,  but  Mrs.  Fay  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
garrison  where  there  was  one  man  at  the  time. 
Feverishly  they  fought  off  the  Indian  attack,  Mrs. 
Fay  loading  the  smoking  muskets  which  the  man 
rapidly  discharged.  The  sound  of  the  guns  brought 
other  men  to  their  assistance  and  the  Indians  were 
repelled.  Mrs.  Fay  was  a  granddaughter  of  Thomas 
and  Mary  Rice  Brigham. 

The  oldest  son  of  Thomas  Rice  the  second,  also 
named  Thomas,  lived  an  unusual  life  for  the  time. 
He  did  not  marry  until  he  was  about  forty.  Then 
he  fell  in  love  with  the  wife  of  the  prominent 
Nathaniel  Oakes  of  Northboro.  Some  stories  say 
that  she  was  a  widow;  others  that  she  left  Thomas 
after  a  few  years  and  remarried  Mr.  Oakes.  Any¬ 
way,  she  was  a  brilliant  woman  and  is  said  to  have 
engineered  the  separation  of  Northboro  from  Marl¬ 
boro.  She  bore  Thomas  two  children.  The  daugh¬ 
ter,  Melicent,  afterwards  married  Edmund  Par- 
minter,  a  great-grandson  of  Deacon  Edmund’s  son 
Henry;,  the  son  became  progenitor  of  many  North¬ 
boro  Rices. 

This  family  of  the  second  Thomas  was  particu¬ 
larly  colorful.  The  son,  Charles,  married  Rachel 
Wheeler,  and  lived  near  his  father  in  Westboro, 
where  all  his  children  were  bom.  Charles  Rice  was 
a  soldier  nearly  all  his  life.  His  sons,  Zebulon, 
Adam,  Adonijah,  and  Charles,  were  all  soldiers  in 
Fay’s  Company  from  Westboro  in  1757.  Later  he 
moved  to  Brookfield  where  Zebulon,  Abner,  and 
Charles  the  second  were  by  1758.  Zebulon’s 
daughter,  Persis,  married  in  Brookfield  in  1765 
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General  Rufus  Putnam,  who  was  a  leader  of  the 
band  who  set  out  from  Rutland  to  settle  Marietta, 
Ohio.  Charles,  Junior,  married  a  Brookfield  girl 
and  died  only  three  months  later.  Abner  was  a 
soldier  from  Brookfield  in  Maynard’s  Company  in 
1758.  Adonijah  served  also  in  the  Revolution 
and  on  the  military  rolls  was  marked  “dead.” 

Charles’  second  son,  Solomon,  lived  for  a  while 
in  Westboro;  he  acquired  from  the  proprietors  a 
lot  in  Narragansett  Township  No.  2,  later  West¬ 
minster  (Massachusetts),  but  sold  it  in  1739  for  140 
pounds  and  about  1750  moved  to  Hardwick  where 
his  younger  brother,  Oliver,  had  been  living  for  at 
least  four  years.  One  of  his  grandsons,  Seth,  born 
in  1776,  went  to  Miltonboro,  Vermont,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  settle.  Years  afterward  one  cold  winter’s 
day  he  was  crossing  Lake  Champlain  on  the  ice 
with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  bringing  a  load  of  grain  home 
from  New  York  State.  The  grain  he  received  as 
payment  for  teaching  singing  school.  He  was  walk¬ 
ing  in  front  of  the  oxen  when  he  slipped,  and  the 
sled  went  over  his  leg,  hurting  him  so  badly  the 
leg  had  to  be  amputated.  After  that  he  wore  a 
peg  leg,  which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  de¬ 
scendants. 

Elijah,  another  son  of  the  second  Thomas,  mar¬ 
ried  Sarah  Shattuck,  granddaughter  of  the  too- 
intrepid  Digory  Sargent.  Ashur,  who  spent  four 
years  with  the  Indians,  settled  at  Spencer;  Perez 
and  Noah  at  Sutton,  while  Beriah  moved  to  Anna¬ 
polis,  Nova  Scotia.  Thus  families  scattered  to 
make  new  homes  far  from  the  older  towns. 

Of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  this  second  Thomas, 
Peter  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Abraham  and 
Hannah  (Ward)  Howe,  of  Marlboro,  and  lived 
there  to  be  ninety-five  years  of  age.  He  was  a  cap- 
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tain  of  the  train  band  and  one  of  the  committee 
in  1711  to  assign  families  to  garrison  houses. 
Nathaniel  married  Patience  ( Brown ),  widow  of 
Daniel  Stone,  Jr.,  who  had  three  small  children. 
They  lived  a  comparatively  quiet  life  at  Sudbury, 
where  three  children  were  born  to  them.  Frances 
married  Benjamin  Allen  of  Weston.  One  of  their 
sons  became  an  early  settler  of  Barre,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

The  remaining  children  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
Rice  were  all  connected  with  the  third  and  per¬ 
manent  settlement  of  Worcester. 


At  Worcester 

The  beautiful  lake  called  by  the  Indians  Quin- 
sigamond  and  its  surrounding  hills  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  exploring  settlers  at  a  very  early  date. 
By  1657  a  grant  of  land  had  been  made  in  this 
vicinity,  and  by  1676  a  tract  eight  miles  square  had 
been  bought  from  the  Indians  for  twelve  pounds 
lawful  money,  the  down  payment  being  “Two  coats 
and  four  yards  of  trucking  cloth  valued  at  twenty- 
six  shillings.  ” 

The  Rice  sons  were  busy  developing  lands  near 
Framingham  and  Marlboro  at  this  time,  but  four 
Marlboro  men,  including  Samuel  Brigham,  received 
land  in  this  allotment.  Only  five  or  six  of  the  more 
intrepid  made  any  move  to  build  houses  and  they 
were  abandoned  at  the  time  of  King  Philip’s  up¬ 
rising.  After  the  peace  the  proprietors  again  ob¬ 
tained  the  Indians’  full  consent  to  ownership  with 
another  payment  of  trucking  cloth  and  corn,  and  a 
settlement  was  started  again.  Appointed  to  the 
committee  for  settlement  were  Deacon  John 
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Haynes,  of  Sudbury,  father-in-law  of  Samuel  Rice’s 
daughter,  Elizabeth.  He  did  not,  however,  settle 
there  himself.  The  colony  grew  very  slowly  and  at 
the  time  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  was  again 
given  up. 

One  settler,  Digory  Sargent,  more  bold  than  the 
rest,  insisted  upon  remaining.  Captain  Howe  and 
twelve  armed  men,  sent  to  remove  him  forcibly, 
arrived  too  late.  Sargent  had  been  killed  and  his 
children  carried  into  captivity.  His  will  dated 
1696,  several  years  before  this,  is  interesting  since 
by  enumerating  his  estate,  it  shows  the  pitifully 
few  things  a  pioneer  of  that  day  found  sufficient. 
He  was  evidently  at  that  time  a  widower  with  one 
small  child.  “One  flock  bed  and  boulster,  with  one 
rugg,  and  two  blankets  and  two  coverlets;  six 
froes;  one  broad  ax  and  one  falling  ax  and  one 
hand  saw;  one  frying  pan;  one  shave;  one  drawing 
knife;  one  trunk  and  one  sermon  book  that  is  at 
Mrs.  Mary  Mason’s  widow,  at  Boston;  with  one 
pewter  pint  pot;  one  washing  tub;  one  cow  and 
calf;  one  mare;  three  iron  wedges;  two  beetle 
rings; — there  is  one  gun,  too.” 

In  1713  conditions  seemed  right  for  resettle¬ 
ment.  Colonel  Adam  Winthrop  and  Jonas  and 
Gershom  Rice,  sons  of  Thomas,  (the  first)  peti¬ 
tioned  the  General  Court  for  permission.  On 
December  4,  1711,  Jonas  had  purchased  sixty  acres 
of  land  from  John  Allerton,  whose  father  was  one 
of  the  proprietors  at  the  second  settlement.  The 
next  year  Gershom  had  bought  a  tract  also;  he 
purchased  his  land  from  William  Paine  of  Boston, 
a  blacksmith,  for  the  “Sum  of  Fifty  Pounds  of  good 
Silver  Current  money  of  New  England.”  This,  lot 
“containing  fifty  acres  more  or  less — together  with 
all  Housing  outhouses  Barnes  Edifices  Buildings 
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and  fences  Standing  and  being  thereon  Yards 
Orchards  Gardens  Medows  Pasture  Upland  Woods 
Underwoods  Commons  Common  of  Pasture  Rights 
Divisions  profits  priviledges.  Hereditaments 
Emoluments  and  Appertenances  Whatsoever  to  the 
Same — also  one  House  Lott  Scituate  at  Worcester 
aforesd  containing  by  Estimation  Thirty  Acres — 
The  petition  for  resettlement  was  granted  and  the 
committee  visited  the  place  and  admitted  several 
to  take  up  lots.  Included  in  the  list  of  proprietors 
were  the  brothers,  Jonas,  Gershom,  James  and 
Elisha,  and  Ephraim  and  his  sons,  Ephraim,  Jr., 
and  Josiah. 

Jonas  Rice  was  the  most  venturesome  of  them 
all,  and  in  October,  1713,  he  took  his  family  to  his 
tract  of  land  there  and  there  they  remained  alone 
in  the  wilderness  for  over  a  year.  His  son,  Adoni- 
jah,  born  November  7,  1714,  was  the  first  white 
child  born  in  Worcester.  His  wife,  Mary  Stone, 
was  a  great-granddaughter  of  Deacon  Gregory 
Stone,  who  was  in  Cambridge  in  1636.  Her  grand¬ 
father,  Elder  John  Stone,  was  the  first  settler  at 
Framingham.  Mary  Stone  Rice’s  remarkable 
courage  is  evidenced  by  her  willingness  to  live  alone 
in  the  wilderness  with  Jonas  and  four  small  chil¬ 
dren  and  there  bear  him  a  fifth  unattended  by  any 
woman.  Enough  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the 
pioneer  women  who,  accepting  the  decisions  of 
their  husbands,  left  their  none  too  comfortable 
homes  in  frontier  towns  to  follow  their  men  to  al¬ 
most  unbearable  hardships  and  steeled  themselves 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  living. 

Jonas  and  Mary’s  home  was  on  Sabatabscot  hill 
where  the  ill-fated  Digory  Sargent  had  lived.  A 
boulder  marking  the  site  of  their  home  was  placed 
on  Heywood  Street  in  Worcester,  in  1903.  The 
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legend  is  that  Jonas  and  his  family  fought  not  only 
loneliness  and  menaces  of  wild  beasts  and  Indians, 
but  that  the  rattlesnakes  were  so  numerous  where 
they  built  their  first  cabin  that  they  were  obliged 
to  move  to  a  less  dangerous  spot. 

Jonas  Rice  was  not  only  the  first  settler  but  the 
leading  citizen  of  the  new  town.  He  first  petitioned 
the  General  Court  for  permission  to  call  a  town 
meeting  and  was  elected  a  selectman,  town  clerk 
and  assessor.  He  was  one  of  a  committee  to  assign 
pews  in  the  church — an  important  duty — and  one 
of  its  first  deacons.  He  was  the  first  school  teacher, 
a  judge  of  the  Inferior  Court,  and  representative  to 
the  General  Court.  He  was  a  lieutenant  at  the  time 
of  his  settlement  and  a  major  twenty  years  later. 
In  the  index  of  the  old  town  records  is  the  statement, 
aHis  name  occurs  on  nearly  every  page  of  the 
book.”  He  lived  to  be  eighty  years  old.  His  grave 
is  in  the  little  old  burying  ground  on  Worcester 
Common. 

The  second  settler  to  come  to  Worcester  was 
Gershom  Rice.  He  married  Elizabeth  Ralcom, 
whose  father  was  a  blacksmith  in  Charlestown. 
They  had  been  living  in  Groton,  Connecticut, 
where  Jonas  also  owned  land.  There  is  in  existence 
a  ponderously  wordy  power  of  attorney  given  to 
Gershom  by  Jonas  in  which  he  is  empowered  to 
manage  and  dispose  of  the  latter’s  property  in 
Groton.  It  is  not  certain  when  Gershom  and  his 
family  left  Groton  for  Worcester,  but  it  was  at  some 
time  after  April  1,  1713,  for  on  that  date  his  wife’s 
mother,  Elizabeth  Balcom,  sent  a  package  and  the 
following  letter:  — 
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“ Elizabeth  rice 

“Dear  and  loving  children  after  kind  love  pre¬ 
sented  to  you  all  hoping  that  these  same  lines  will 
find  you  better  than  you  were  when  you  wrote  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  you  ill  I  pray  God  to  restore  you  all 
to  helth  again  If  it  bee  his  holy  will  and  pleasure 
and  i  hope  that  of  all  our  mercee  and  aflictions 
Witch  the  Lord  is  sending  amongst  us  that  he  will 
bee  pleased  to  give  a  Sanctified  use  of  it  that  it  may 
be  for  gods  glory  and  our  good.  I  have  had  a  very 
ill  time  my  selfe  many  sorts  of  pains  that  I  faint  of 
blood  and  now  that  faintness  at  my  stomach  re- 
maineth  at  times  Still  I  hear  of  a  new  thing  that  I 
comend  which  I  intend  to  try  if  please  god  which 
is  walnut  buds  boyl  them  and  drink  and  here  i  have 
sent  something  for  Elizabeth  and  mathyas  as  the 
child  here  is  garlick  boyl  in  milk  and  he  should  eat 
and  drink  all  and  I  wold  have  you  get  some  worm¬ 
wood  and  tansy  and  spearemint  and  steep  them  in 
warm  watter  and  porch  lay  them  upon  his  Stomach 
and  belly  and  pin  them  fast  at  night  and  I  pray  to 
god  to  bless  it  that  it  may  doe  him  good  and  for 
Elizabeth  I  have  sent  saffron  and  wild  margoram 
flowers  and  she  may  pound  them  and  mixe  them  with 
a  little  sugar  and(Soe  do  it)  and  thare  is  other  things 
you  may  use  as  you  see  ocaison  and  I  hoap  gods 
blesing  will  bee  upon  it  and  if  she  is  able  to  come 
down  when  you  come  I  should  bee  glad  to  see  one 
more  of  the  children  beefore  I  dye  my  mother  is 
yet  alive  thanks  bee  to  god  for  it  Your  brothers  and 
sister  desire  to  bee  remembered  to  you  and  yours 
the  other  friends  are  all  well  so  fare  as  I  know  yet 
beg  your  prayers  for  us  which  wee  are  not  very  Well 
Desires  to  remember  you  and  yours  at  the  thrown  of 
grace  for  soul  and  body  and  a  comfortable  way  for 
you  all  and  soe  the  lord  grant  may  bee  you  and  us 
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in  his  own  keeping  that  wee  may  have  a  joyful 
meeting  at  the  resiraktoin  of  the  jest.  I  have  sent 
you  seeds  and  herbs  and  flowers  and  garlic  for  the 
child  and  so  rest  your  mother  which  loves  you  well 
and  it  is  hard  to  be  parted  I  should  be  j^lad  to  you 
bee  hear  and  soe  I  rest 

aElizabeth  balcom” 

Probably  by  the  late  fall  of  1714  Gershom  had 
disposed  of  his  property  at  Groton  and  turned  his 
face  toward  his  new  wilderness  home.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  family  journeyed  up  to  Charlestown 
first,  so  that  Elizabeth  Balcom  could  see  them  all 
again,  a  thing  she  so  very  much  desired. 

Gershom  and  Elizabeth  Rice  are  said  to  have 
had  seven  children  but  only  six  are  recorded,  the 
last  five  at  Groton ;  the  oldest,  Gershom,  was  about 
nineteen  when  his  father  removed  to  Worcester, 
and  the  youngest  four  or  five.  Can  you  picture  this 
family  on  the  trail  to  the  new  home?  The  father 
and  older  son  and  fourteen-year-old  Abishai  driv¬ 
ing  the  pack  animals  loaded  with  household  goods, 
tools  and  supplies;  feather  bed  and  blankets,  the 
stew  pot,  the  soap  kettle,  a  kettle  for  water,  (pots 
had  bulging  sides  and  a  cover,  kettles  had  straight 
sides) ,  the  mortar  and  pestle,  a  bundle  of  home- 
spun  cloth,  sacks  of  corn  and  rye  meal,  traps  and 
axes,  a  saw,  tools  for  breaking  the  ground,  guns  and 
ammunition.  Nothing  for  comfort;  only  the  plain 
necessities  for  the  fight  for  existence.  No  wonder 
that  Elizabeth,  wrapped  in  her  butternut  brown 
cape,  looked  careworn,  worried,  and  very  sober  on 
the  plodding  brown  mare,  and  that  she  patted  again 
and  again  the  hands  of  little  Ruth,  and  looked  with 
mingled  pride  and  fear  at  the  lovely  woman-grown 
Elizabeth  and  twelve-year-old  Sarah  who  rode  the 
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path  ahead,  or  smiled  dutifully  at  the  bubbling 
vitality  of  eight-year-old  Matthias  trying  so  hard 
to  be  solemn  and  helpful  like  his  older  brothers. 
The  mother  brushed  away  hastily  the  tears  she 
could  not  help  as  a  curve  in  the  trail  hid  brother 
Thomas’  brown  house  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing 
(at  Westboro).  Then  on  into  the  wild  places 
through  fourteen  miles  of  yellow  open  meadows 
and  dark  forests  where  great  trees  went  up  and  up 
and  the  blazes  on  their  trunks  gleamed  dimly  ahead. 

There  was  great  though  quiet  rejoicing  when  at 
last  they  reached  Jonas’  cabin.  An  almost  hysteri¬ 
cal  joy  in  the  clasp  of  Mrs.  Jonas’  arms.  She  had 
seen  no  woman  for  so  long!  Only  a  few  leather- 
clad  men  had  come  by,  surveying  and  exploring  and 
laying  out  lots.  Twelve-year-old  Silence  eagerly 
welcoming  her  girl  cousins,  Jonas  and  Matthias 
putting  their  heads  together  at  once  as  eight-year- 
olds  do,  six-year-old  Absalom  a  little  shy,  the  baby 
proudly  displayed.  The  fathers,  Jonas  and  Ger- 
shom,  were  busy  with  arrangements;  gray-haired, 
stocky,  quiet  and  alert;  watchfulness  in  their  eyes 
and  courage  and  determination,  character  and 
strength,  in  every  line  of  their  clean-cut  features. 

A  short  rest  and  then  Gershom  and  his  family 
went  on  to  the  weathered  cabin  in  the  small  clearing 
not  far  away.  Life  had  started  once  more  for  them 
on  its  regular  routine.  Here  Gershom  and  his 
family  lived  until  1736  when  he  sold  this  and  other 
land,  130  acres  in  all  for  1300  pounds.  Probably 
he  removed  at  this  time  to  Packachoag  hill,  now  in 
Auburn,  the  place  that  has  always  been  regarded  as 
the  Gershom  Rice  home. 

It  was  at  Gershom  Rice’s  that  the  first  meetings 
for  public  worship  were  held,  and  it  was  he  who 
planted  the  first  orchard  in  the  town.  He  and 
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Jonas  were  chosen  by  the  proprietors  “to  take  care 
that  the  petition  to  the  General  Court  for  incorpora¬ 
tion  be  seasonably  entered  and  moved.”  Worces¬ 
ter  was  incorporated  in  1722. 

By  the  beginning  of  spring  in  1715  the  two 
families  welcomed  a  third ,  Nathaniel  Moore,  and 
his  wife,  Grace,  who  was  a  sister  of  Jonas  and 
Gershom.  They  brought  with  them  several  chil¬ 
dren  about  the  same  age  as  the  Rice  children  and  a 
baby,  Nathaniel,  three  months  old.  Mr.  Moore 
was  related  to  Jonas’  wife,  their  grandparents  be¬ 
ing  John  and  Elizabeth  Moore  of  Sudbury.  Na¬ 
thaniel  became  one  of  the  first  deacons  in  the  church 
and  lived  to  be  eighty-three,  a  highly  respected 
citizen.  The  little  Nathaniel  was  prominent  in 
Worcester  all  his  life,  and  lived  to  a  great  age.  The 
“Massachusetts  Spy”  published  the  following  at  his 
death:  “He  was  a  man  of  exemplary  piety  and 
benevolence.  He  resided  in  Worcester  more  than 
ninety-five  years;  being  a  member  of  the  third 
family  that  began  the  settlement  of  the  town.  He 
lived  in  the  married  state  with  the  same  wife  nearly 
sixty-nine  years,  but  left  no  descendants.  He  saw 
this  town  rise  from  a  state  of  uncultivated  nature 
to  its  opulent  improvement;  witnessed  the  ordina¬ 
tion  of  five  ministers  of  the  gospel  within  the  town, 
four  of  them  over  the  same  society  in  succession; 
saw  three  houses  erected  for  public  worship;  three 
court  houses  rising  on  the  same  spot,  one  after  an¬ 
other,  for  the  administration  of  justice;  and  three 
jails,  as  a  terror  to  evil  doers.  Thus  ended  the  life 
of  an  honest  man,  the  noblest  work  of  God.”  This 
might  have  been  said  of  many  others  of  the  great- 
grandsons  of  Edmund  Rice. 

His  mother,  Grace  Rice  Moore,  lived  to  be  ninety- 
four.  These  sons  and  daughters  of  Thomas  Rice 
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were  noted  for  their  longevity.  Peter  died  at  97, 
Thomas  at  94,  Mary  at  80,  Nathaniel  at  70, 
Ephraim  at  71,  James  at  72,  Sarah  at  80,  Frances 
at  96,  Jonas  at  84,  Grace  at  94,  and  Gershom  at 
101.  In  the  “Boston  Gazette”  the  following  item  in 
regard  to  Gershom  appeared: —  “Worcester,  Dec. 
19,  1768 — This  day  died  here  Mr.  Gershom  Rice, 
who  completed  the  age  of  101  years  some  time  last 
May,  besides  retaining  his  reason  and  understand¬ 
ing  in  a  very  good  degree  to  the  last.  He  enjoyed  a 
long  and  almost  uninterrupted  state  of  bodily 
health;  was  able  till  very  lately  to  travel  on  foot  a 
mile  or  two  a  day  among  his  neighbors ;  eat  his  food 
with  a  good  appetite,  and  slept  quietly  at  night 
without  any  attendance.  He  was  naturally  of  a 
very  pleasant  disposition,  very  courteous  in  his  be¬ 
havior  towards  all,  and  withal  grave  and  serious. 
Of  late  the  decays  of  nature  came  on  him  fast;  and 
he  went  away  calmly  and  quietly  at  last,  expressing 
his  hope  and  trust  in  his  Redeemer  for  admission  to 
a  better  world.  The  wife  of  the  above  Gershom 
who  died  ten  or  twelve  yars  ago  was  about  eighty. 
They  lived  together  in  the  married  state  between 
sixty  and  seventy  years.  They  had  seven  children, 
all  now  living;  some  upwards  of  seventy  years  old.” 

Very  often  the  parents  disposed  of  much  of  their 
property  by  deed  when  they  grew  old,  making  a 
contract  with  one  of  the  children  to  care  for  them 
as  long  as  they  lived.  The  agreement  made  by  the 
aged  couple  with  their  son,  Gershom,  Jr.,  for  the 
care  of  his  parents  throws  much  light  on  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life  of  that  era.  The  agreement  was  made 
in  1748,  by  which  Gershom  received  one  thousand 
pounds  of  current  money  and  was  to  provide  for 
them  as  follows:  “namely  to  procure  and  Deliver 
to  them  or  one  of  them  yearly  and  every  year  one 
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hundred  and  twenty  pound  of  good  Beef  Two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  pound  of  good  pork  four  barrels  of 
good  Sider  nine  bushels  of  Indian  Corn  Three 
bushels  of  Rye  Two  bushels  of  wheet  Two  bushels 
of  malt  one  bushel  of  Saltt  Thirty  five  pounds  of 
Butter  Seven  bushels  of  Apples  four  Qurters  of 
mutton  Twelve  pounds  of  Sugure  four  ounces  of 
pepper  two  ounces  of  allspice  fourty  pound  of 
Cheese  and  also  suitable  and  Desent  Clothing  of 
all  sorts  and  all  other  neceasserys  of  life  not  afore 
mentioned  and  nusing  in  sickness  and  necessary 
phisians  and  also  Convenient  house  Room  and  a 
horse  to  ride  to  ye  place  of  public  worship  and  also 
to  aford  them  a  Decent  Christian  Burial  at 
Death — ” 

Soon  after  the  Moore  family  arrived  in  Worces¬ 
ter,  James  Rice  and  his  family  came  to  take  up  the 
grant  of  land  he  had  received  as  a  proprietor.  Jonas, 
Gershom,  and  James  had  received  the  first  three 
lots.  James’  wife,  Sarah,  was  a  sister  to  Mrs.  Jonas, 
who  must  have  been  doubly  glad  not  only  for  an¬ 
other  woman  to  share  her  loneliness,  but  especially 
for  her  own  sister.  Four  of  their  children,  Jotham, 
Zebediah,  Tyrus  and  Frances  had  been  bom  at 
Marlborough  before  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
The  next  five  were  born  at  Sudbury,  and  the  last, 
in  November,  1716,  at  the  little  cabin  in  Worcester. 
The  older  boys,  twenty,  eighteen,  and  sixteen  years 
old,  man-grown  and  sturdy,  made  it  much  easier  for 
James  to  erect  his  cabin  and  clear  his  fields  than  for 
many  a  settler  with  only  small  children  to  be 
watched  and  provided  for. 

These  pioneers  did  not  come,  as  we  often  picture 
them,  with  their  families  and  goods  into  an  un¬ 
known  land  with  no  idea  of  where  they  might  find 
a  place  to  stay.  Exploration  was  the  popular  out- 
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door  sport  of  those  times,  and  many  times  before 
settlement  commenced  the  land  was  looked  over  by 
keen  men  intent  on  discovering  the  best  meadows 
and  the  general  lay  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  year  that  Jonas  spent  alone  at  Worcester  prob¬ 
ably  saw  several  parties  of  exploration  and  most  of 
those  who  came  to  settle  had  been  over  the  trail  and 
picked  upon  a  site  for  a  house,  and  probably  erected 
it  before  they  brought  their  families.  James  Rice 
and  his  sons  may  have  done  this. 

At  about  the  same  time  several  other  families 
took  up  their  lots  in  Worcester,  and  smoke  spires 
rising  from  the  wooded  hills  in  many  places  showed 
that  once  more  a  new  section  of  wild  land  had 
become  a  place  of  homes  upon  the  ever-growing 
map  of  New  England.  Another  brother  of  Jonas, 
Elisha,  and  brother  Ephraim’s  two  sons,  Ephraim, 
Jr.  and  Josiah,  also  Joshua,  a  son  of  Samuel,  took 
up  lots  not  far  from  the  others.  Ephraim  the  older 
probably  never  lived  in  Worcester.  Of  the  fifty- 
eight  homes  in  Worcester  in  1718,  nine  at  least  were 
built  and  occupied  by  grandchildren  and  great¬ 
grandchildren  of  Deacon  Edmund  Rice. 

The  town  contained  four  or  five  garrisons  where 
the  settlers  may  have  slept  often  with  their  families 
for  protection;  one,  north  of  the  present  Lincoln 
Square,  was  large  enough  to  accommodate  travelers 
over  night.  Several  of  the  more  remote  homes  were 
garrisons  of  themselves,  including  that  of  Jonas 
Rice.  There  was  a  log  church  near  the  corner  of 
Green  and  Franklin  streets;  Captain  John  Wing’s 
sawmill  stood  on  Mill  Brook;  Obadiah  Ward  had 
another;  Elijah  Chase  owned  the  only  grist  mill  for 
many  years;  A  cemetery  was  started  on  what  is  now 
Summer  Street.  There  were  two  roads  through  the 
settlement,  winding  a  circuitous  course  between  the 
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hills  connecting  the  new  town  with  Lancaster, 
Brookfield,  and  Springfield,  as  well  as  to  the  towns 
on  the  east.  Many  footpaths  ran  between  homes 
and  the  Rice  women  who  had  endured  stark  loneli¬ 
ness  when  they  first  came  to  their  new  homes,  now 
had  neighbors  and  friends  nearby  and  a  certain 
sense  of  security. 

In  1722  another  Rice  by  the  name  of  Moses,  a 
son  of  John  who  owned  part  of  his  grandfather 
Edmund’s  place  by  the  spring,  came  to  Worcester 
and  opened  the  first  public  house  in  what  is  now 
the  centre  of  the  city.  Moses  Rice  was  posted  at 
Rutland  on  garrison  duty  in  1724  and  commanded 
a  company  of  Worcester  cavalry.  In  him  the  spirit 
of  the  pioneer  flamed  exceptionally  strong  and  the 
story  of  his  later  years  will  be  told  soon. 

At  about  this  time  a  company  of  Scots  who  had 
been  driven  from  Scotland  to  Ireland  and  then, 
burdened  by  excessive  taxes,  came  to  New  England, 
arrived  in  Worcester  where  they  built  homes  and 
started  to  erect  a  church  of  their  own  denomination. 
In  Worcester  as  everywhere  else  they  met  with  open 
enmity  and  hatred.  Although  professing  to  be 
Godly  folks,  our  ancestors  possessed  little  charity 
for  those  who  dared  differ  with  them  in  customs  or 
religion,  and  the  Rices  were  no  better  than  the  rest. 
One  dark  night  a  band  of  early  settlers  fell  upon 
the  Scots’  half-finished  church  and  tore  it  to  pieces. 
Many  of  them,  discouraged,  moved  away  but  some 
of  the  sturdier  suffered  in  silence  and  remained, 
finally  proving  by  their  patience  and  industry  their 
real  worth.  They  brought  with  them  the  art  of 
weaving  very  fine  linens;  their  spinning  wheels 
turned  by  foot  power  were  a  great  improvement 
over  those  used  by  the  English  settlers.  They  also 
introduced  the  potato,  which  the  English  viewed 
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with  suspicion.  The  story  goes  that  some  of  these 
Scotch  families  gave  a  few  potatoes  to  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  but  the  hard-headed  Rices  and  others  would 
have  none  of  the  new  vegetable  and  threw  them 
into  a  swamp. 

This  was  another  troublesome  time  for  the  colo¬ 
nists;  England,  recognizing  more  and  more  the 
danger  of  colonial  independence  and  prosperity, 
placed  all  sorts  of  new  restrictions  on  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  hats,  cloth,  iron  utensils,  and  every  other 
flourishing  industry.  An  immense  amount  of  ship¬ 
ping  was  going  out  of  the  port  of  Boston  every 
year.  In  1716  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
alone  owned  190  vessels  and  as  many  were  privately 
owned.  A  sense  of  injustice  and  impotence  bred  a 
growing  fear  that  resulted  in  a  panic  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  depreciation  of  the  currency.  This  might 
well  be  called  the  first  depression  in  America.  The 
French  had  been  continually  jealous  of  the  growing 
numbers  and  strength  of  the  English  colonies  and 
kept  the  Indians  always  discontented.  Instigated 
by  the  Jesuit  missionary,  Sebastian  Rastles,  the 
Indians  had  continued  their  depredations  against 
the  colonies  of  Maine  and  again  began  making  fre¬ 
quent  sallies  against  those  of  Massachusetts. 

The  situation  became  serious.  The  isolated 
settlements  of  Brookfield,  Worcester,  Leicester, 
Shrewsbury,  Rutland  and  others  were  in  constant 
danger.  Men  at  work  in  the  fields  were  often  sur¬ 
prised  by  roving  bands  of  Indians;  isolated  homes 
never  knew  a  moment’s  safety.  It  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  the  men  to  cultivate  their  fields  enough 
to  raise  food  for  themselves  and  their  cattle.  Star¬ 
vation  threatened  these  outlying  settlements  and 
the  constant  fear  of  Indian  attacks  made  living  a 
stern  and  perilous  adventure.  Men  always  worked 
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in  groups,  some  keeping  watch  while  others  tended 
the  crops,  but  even  under  those  conditions  Indians 
often  surprised  them,  killing  or  capturing,  and  dis¬ 
appearing  into  the  nearby  forest  with  such  wiliness 
that  they  could  not  be  found.  The  exposed  towns 
applied  to  the  Governor  for  soldiers  to  help  man 
the  garrisons  and  do  scouting  duty,  but  it  was  slow 
in  coming.  Five  Worcester  soldiers,  including  Cap¬ 
tain  Moses  Rice,  and  Zebediah,  son  of  James,  were 
stationed  at  Rutland ;  two  went  to  help  at  Leicester ; 
others  did  scouting  duty,  yet  the  position  of  Worces¬ 
ter  was  as  perilous  as  any,  as  shown  by  the  letter 
Gershom  Rice  wrote  to  Colonel  Chandler  on  June 
21, 1724. 

“Honored  Sir:  With  all  due  submission  these  are 
to  lay  before  your  honor,  the  distressed  condition 
of  this  poor  place.  Through  God’s  goodness  the 
Indians  have  made  no  attack  upon  us  as  yet,  but 
we  are  constantly  in  fears  of  it.  —  and  just  now  we 
have  a  post  from  Rutland  with  an  account  of  the 
continual  discoveries  of  the  enemy,  and  the  last 
night  our  town  was  alarmed  by  (so  one  of  our  in¬ 
habitants  says)  by  discovering  an  Indian;  so  that 
this  day  (sunday)  we  have  but  a  thin  meeting,  the 
more  because  some  dare  not  stay  from  home.  —  A 
small  number  of  Indians,  according  to  appearance 
might  overcome  the  whole  place. — We  are  informed 
that  it  is  objected  against  our  having  assistance, 
that  Brookfield  Rutland  and  Leicester  defend  us, 
but  let  any  one  consider  that  knows  the  ground.  It 
is  affirmed  to  me  by  those  that  should  be  best  able 
to  know,  that  it  is  fourteen  miles  from  Brookfield 
to  Rutland,  and  that  a  line  drawn  from  Brookfield 
to  Rutland  will  be  fifteen  miles  of  our  settlement. — 
If  we  cannot  be  supported  now  about  our  harvest, 
we  must  be  starved  out  of  necessity.”  He  went  on 
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to  say  that  five  of  their  soldiers  were  away  and  that 
they  needed  even  more  than  the  ten  they  were 
supposed  to  be  allowed  and  ended  by  saying,  “I  am 
your  Honors  to  command.”  It  was  apparently 
written  at  the  instigation  of  others,  possibly  follow¬ 
ing  a  church  service,  for  a  postscript  adds,  that 
“Sundry  of  our  principal  inhabitants  being  present, 
they  also  urge  the  necessity  for  action.” 

The  towns  were  aided  with  small  numbers  of 
soldiers,  some  of  whom  were  not  of  great  assis¬ 
tance,  we  gather  from  a  letter  of  Captain  Wright, 
speaking  of  two  who  were  unable  to  travel  and 
asking  permission  to  put  Captain  Moses  Rice  and 
Benjamin  Flagg  “to  be  the  officer  alternately” 
since  the  soldiers  did  not  know  the  woods  and  “are 
not  likely  to  do  much  service  in  scouting.”  The 
Worcester  men  finally  resorted  to  the  use  of  dogs 
in  tracking  down  the  Indians,  a  method  that  met 
with  some  success;  the  watchfulness  of  the  settlers 
and  the  presence  of  soldiers  at  the  various  garri¬ 
sons  prevented  any  concerted  massacre  in  the  settle¬ 
ments,  and  in  1726  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Indians  brought  the  towns  relief. 


Captain  Moses  Rice  at  Charlemont 

Ten  years  after  the  first  purchase  of  the  land  by 
Quinsigamond  Pond  five  white  men  bought  from  five 
Indians  another  tract  of  land  extending  northwest 
from  the  Worcester  location  to  Wachusett  Moun¬ 
tain,  the  general  name  being  Naquog.  By  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  twenty-three  pounds  the  white  men  ac¬ 
quired  a  tract  of  land  twelve  miles  square  which 
contained  all  of  what  is  now  Rutland,  Oakham, 
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Hubbardston,  Barre,  and  parts  of  Princeton  and 
Paxton. 

The  owners  bought  with  an  eye  on  the  future  for 
nothing  was  done  about  this  tract  for  many  years. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  outlying  land  was  bought 
at  this  time  with  the  idea  of  providing  a  refuge 
where  the  settlers  could  go  when  taxes  and  regula¬ 
tions  imposed  by  England  should  become  too  oppres¬ 
sive.  New  England  had  bred  in  these  men  and 
women  even  at  this  time  a  spirit  of  independence 
that  would  admit  no  obstacles  to  their  freedom  of 
thought  and  movement;  a  new  race  in  a  new  land, 
and  the  Rices  were  as  strong  as  the  strongest. 

In  1713  these  purchasers  and  their  children  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  confirmation  of  their  title  which  was 
granted  provided  that  within  seven  years  sixty 
families  to  be  settled  upon  the  territory.  “The 
town  to  be  called  Rutland  and  to  lye  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex.”  The  proprietors  voted  in  1715  to 
survey  a  tract  six  miles  square  for  the  settlement 
of  sixty-two  families.  Lots  of  thirty  acres  each 
were  laid  out  in  several  localities  in  the  form  of  an 
oblong,  each  small  cluster  of  homes  to  have  a  fort 
or  garrison  house.  The  story  goes  that  as  soon  as 
the  lots  had  been  assigned,  the  men  joined  in  com¬ 
panies  carrying  food,  supplies,  blankets,  and  tools, 
on  foot  or  on  horseback  and  journeyed  out  to  their 
wilderness  locations.  One  man  carried  a  plow  on 
his  back  for  many  miles.  Here  they  built  lean-to 
shelters  and  spent  the  summer  felling  trees,  clear¬ 
ing  small  patches  of  ground  and  building  cabins. 
In  the  fall  they  returned  to  the  settlements.  The 
next  spring  they  returned  to  their  lots,  cleared  more 
land,  planted  their  crops  and  finished  their  cabins. 
A  few  of  the  hardiest  remained  for  the  winter  but 
most  of  them  returned  again  to  their  homes.  The 
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following  spring  they  took  their  families  with  them 
and  Rutland  became  another  dwelling  place  in  the 
wilderness.  To  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  first 
child,  a  son  born  to  Moses  and  Eunice  How,  in 
September  of  that  year,  1719,  the  child  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  one  hundred  acres  of  land. 

The  settlement  grew  very  fast  and  by  the  next 
year  had  fifty  families.  At  this  time  they  petitioned 
for  a  division  of  meadow  land  and  each  man  re¬ 
ceived  five  acres  of  clear  meadow.  At  about  this 
time  Edward  Rice  came  to  Rutland  from  Sudbury. 
He  wTas  another  son  of  John,  who  owned  part  of 
Deacon  Edmund’s  homestead.  His  mother  was 
Tabitha  Stone,  another  descendant  of  Deacon 
Gregory  Stone.  His  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
petition  for  the  division  of  the  meadow,  but  is  on 
the  list  of  proprietors  of  the  six-mile  square  area 
which  was  incorporated  in  1722  as  Rutland.  The 
original  proprietors  of  the  twelve-mile  square  grant 
had  nothing  further  to  do  with  this  area,  but  con¬ 
tinued  to  lay  out  lots  in  the  rest  of  the  grant. 
Edward  Rice  owned  two  lots  in  Rutland  which  were 
laid  out  to  him  in  1716.  He  married  Rachael 
Elgit  in  1719  and  they  may  have  started  their  life 
together  in  a  lonely  little  brown  cabin  in  the  Rut¬ 
land  hills.  At  the  first  town  meeting  Edward  Rice 
was  appointed  one  of  the  surveyors  of  highways 
and  one  of  the  fence  viewers.  He  was  active  in 
founding  the  Rutland  church;  he  was  a  captain  of 
the  Militia  of  Rutland  for  many  years.  In  1756  he 
died  of  the  dysentery  epidemic  which  carried  off 
sixty  children  and  many  older  people  within  a  few 
weeks  in  that  place.  His  sixteen-year-old  daughter, 
Martha,  and  two  little  grandchildren  died  at  this 
time. 

In  1726  Edward’s  brother,  Captain  Aaron,  mar- 
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ried  Hannah  Wright,  daughter  of  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Rutland.  He  was  usually  called  Quarter¬ 
master  Rice  to  distinguish  him  from  his  brothers; 
he  served  in  the  militia  at  odd  times  during  his 
entire  life.  He  built  a  house  on  the  road  to  Niche- 
waug  which  he  opened  as  a  tavern,  but  he  was  ten 
years  ahead  of  his  time ;  there  was  no  travel  going 
in  that  direction  then  except  an  occasional  ex¬ 
plorer,  for  the  region  was  mostly  a  wilderness,  and 
the  tavern  was  called  “Uncle  Aaron’s  folly.” 

A  third  brother  of  these  two,  the  most  venture¬ 
some  and  the  most  prominent,  was  the  Captain 
Moses  Rice,  of  Worcester,  who  served  some  time 
at  the  Rutland  garrison.  He  married  Sarah  King 
at  Sudbury,  November  16,  1719.  She  was  related 
to  the  other  King  girls  who  married  Rice  men. 
Moses  possessed  a  particularly  restless  spirit,  alert, 
keen,  virile,  indomitable,  surging  far  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness  on  trips  of  exploration,  driven  by  an  inner 
urge  to  know  and  possess  lands  beyond  the  familiar 
horizon.  In  1737  he  sold  to  James  Heaton  of  Rut¬ 
land,  who  later  married  his  daughter,  Abigail,  a  saw¬ 
mill  and  land  at  Longmeadow  Falls.  He  was  still 
living  in  Worcester  at  that  time,  but  by  1 742  he  was 
at  Rutland  when  he  was  chosen  one  of  a  committee 
to  provide  for  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Joseph  Buck¬ 
minster. 

In  1741  he  paid  five  hundred  pounds  for  twenty- 
two  hundred  acres  of  land  in  a  wilderness  locality 
known  as  “Cherley  Mount.”  This  was  one  of 
three  townships  given  to  the  town  of  Boston  by  the 
General  Court  in  1735,  the  others  being  the  present 
towns  of  Colrain  and  Pittsfield.  Cherley  Mount, 
or  Charlemont  as  it  became,  was  called  Boston 
plantation  No.  1.  In  1737  the  grant  had  been  sold 
to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  the  schools  in 
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Boston.  Six  thousand  acres  were  reserved  by  subse¬ 
quent  owners  to  be  sold  to  settlers  and  from  them 
Moses  Rice  purchased  his  land.  Probably  he  in¬ 
spected  the  territory  personally,  for  his  was  a  par¬ 
ticularly  wise  selection  of  land  containing  upland 
and  meadow  and  a  never-failing  spring  near  a 
spreading  buttonwood  tree. 

The  tradition  comes  down  from  his  son,  Sylvanus, 
that  it  was  under  this  tree  where  Moses  Rice  slept 
when  he  first  came  to  his  new  location.  This  button- 
wood  tree,  over  sixteen  feet  in  circumference,  is 
still  standing  close  by  the  Mohawk  trail  and  just 
beyond  the  picturesque  covered  bridge  that  spans 
the  Deerfield  River,  formerly  called  the  Pocum- 
tuck,  meaning  “swift  running  water.” 

Probably  Moses  and  his  sons,  Samuel  and  Aaron, 
spent  considerable  time  that  summer  at  Cherley 
Mount  clearing  land,  felling  trees,  and  hewing  logs 
for  the  new  home.  But  Samuel  could  not  be  long 
from  Rutland,  for  his  heart  was  with  sweet  Dorothy 
Martin,  and  in  July  he  made  her  his  bride.  The 
next  spring  Moses  returned  again  to  his  new  acres 
to  renew  his  labors  and  build  his  log  cabin,  spending 
much  of  the  summer  preparing  the  place  for  his 
permanent  coming.  The  next  spring  daughter 
Abigail  married  James  Heaton,  and  Moses  and 
Sarah  with  their  five  other  sons  and  daughters  set 
out  over  the  long  trail  for  their  new  home  to  live 
alone  in  the  wilderness,  an  outpost  of  civilization, 
as  Moses’  relative,  Jonas,  had  done  nearly  thirty 
years  before.  They  were  the  first  white  settlers 
west  of  Deerfield,  which  was  twenty-two  miles 
away. 

The  log  cabin  must  have  been  of  more  com¬ 
modious  proportions  than  many,  for  their  home  was 
the  stopping  place  for  all  those  who  journeyed  from 
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Deerfield  and  places  to  the  east  to  Fort  Massachu¬ 
setts,  situated  on  the  site  of  the  present  Williams- 
town.  “Captain  Ephraim  Williams,  long  time 
commandant  of  the  line  of  forts,  and  afterwards 
founder  of  Williams  College,  was  often  sheltered 
beneath  that  roof,  as  he  passed  from  Shirley  and 
Pelham  Forts  to  Fort  Massachusetts  and  back 
again. ”  As  long  as  Moses  lived  his  home  was  the 
stopping  place  for  men  in  public  service.  At  a  later 
date  the  minister  lodged  at  his  house,  witnessed  by 
accounts  kept  by  the  Captain  for  “board  and  horse¬ 
keeping  for  Rev.  Mr.  Dickinson.”  In  1750  a  bill 
was  allowed  him  for  four  pounds  four  shillings  for 
“Keeping  ministers,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Mr.  May  and  Mr.  Treat.” 

In  1744  France  declared  war  on  England.  The 
ever-present  hostilities  over  the  possession  of  this 
continent  began  anew  and  the  Indians  were  again 
on  the  warpath.  Moses  Rice  and  his  sons  were 
often  in  service  at  one  or  the  other  of  the  forts,  and 
several  Rices  from  the  eastern  settlements  saw 
service  at  Fort  Massachusetts,  Crown  Point  and 
other  places.  Among  them  were  Tyrus  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  who  was  at  Fort  Massachusetts,  Adonijah,  of 
Worcester,  at  Crown  Point,  and  Captain  Aaron,  of 
Rutland,  who  died  at  Crown  Point. 

But  the  war  meant  more  than  service  to  Moses 
Rice.  Chaplain  John  Norton  wrote  in  his  diary, 
Thurs.  Aug.  14,  1746.  I  left  Fort  Shirley  in 
company  with  Dr.  Thomas  Williams  and  about 
fourteen  soldiers;  we  went  to  Pelham  Fort  and 
from  thence  to  Captain  Rice’s  where  we  lodged  the 
night.”  He  intended  to  remain  at  the  fort  for  a 
month  but  on  the  20th  of  August  the  French  and 
Indians  burned  it  to  the  ground  and  carried  all 
who  were  in  it  to  Canada.  “A  part  of  this  hostile 
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force  pressed  on  from  the  charred  ruins  of  Fort 
Massachusetts  to  Deerfield  burning  Rice’s  house 
on  the  way,  the  only  one  intervening  between  the 
two  points.”  Apparently  Captain  Rice  had  re¬ 
moved  his  family  to  Deerfield  for  protection  for  he 
stated  in  a  petition  to  the  General  Court  in  1752 
that  he  returned  a  little  later  and  found  his  “home 
burnt,  with  a  good  stock  of  provisions  therein  (or 
carried  away)  by  the  enemy,”  as  was  all  his  “house¬ 
hold  goods,  a  considerable  parcel  of  clothing,  stock 
of  cattle,  being  seven  oxen  and  cows,  together  with 
six  very  good  fat  hogs,  all  killed  by  the  enemy — 
my  crop  of  grain — at  least  300  bushels,  with  ail  my 
hay,  husbandry,  tools  and  many  other  things,  all 
destroyed.”  He  also  stated  that  his  living  was  of 
“Great  service  to  the  public”  as  his  was  the  only 
house  where  “people  could  be  supplied  and,  as 
soldiers  were  often  traveling  that  way,  as  well  as 
small  parties  of  scouts,  it  was  very  expensive  to 
your  petitioner,  who  often  supplied  them  at  his  own 
costs.”  He  asked  for  just  compensation  for  his 
losses  and  received  a  grant  of  one  hundred  acres  of 
land  in  payment. 

After  the  Rice  home  was  destroyed  Aaron 
(Moses’  son)  volunteered  for  service  and  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Pelham  for  more  than  a  year. 
Moses  and  his  family  returned  to  Rutland  where 
they  remained  for  three  years,  but  in  1749  they 
went  back  to  Charlemont  and  a  new  home,  a  frame 
house  this  time,  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  cabin. 
He  built  also  a  home  near  the  river  for  his  son, 
Samuel,  who  brought  his  wife  and  three  small 
children  from  Rutland. 

The  Rices  had  neighbors  now.  Three  Hawks 
brothers  and  probably  their  father  settled  just  west 
of  the  Rice  grant.  Others  came  also,  and  in  1752 
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Moses  Rice,  Mr.  Hawks  and  Joseph  Wilder,  Jr., 
were  elected  the  first  assessors  and  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  provide  for  the  first  year’s  tax.  The  first 
legal  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  town  was 
held  at  Moses  Rice’s  house.  At  this  meeting  it 
was  voted  to  pay  “Mr.  Aaron  Rice  who  hath  built 
a  corn  mill  in  said  town,  which  is  allowed  by  the 
proprietors  to  be  of  public  use  to  the  town,  170 
pounds  Old  Tenor,  in  part  satisfaction  for  building 
the  mill,  and  it  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  next  notifica¬ 
tion  for  a  meeting — when  the  mill  shall  be  finished, 
what  the  Proprietors  will  do  furtherly  provided  the 
said  Aaron  Rice  will  give  a  sufficient  obligation  to 
the  Proprietary  to  keep  said  mill  in  repair  and  grind 
at  all  convenient  times  for  the  Proprietors,  taking 
one  sixteenth  part  for  toll,  and  no  more,  and  to  keep 
said  mill  in  repair  for  the  space  of  ten  years  from 
this  day.” 

A  month  later  the  Proprietors  met  again  at 
Moses  Rice’s  and  after  again  choosing  him  as 
Moderator,  they  adjourned  to  Aaron’s  corn  mill 
“to  view  it  and  consider  what  further  sum  of  money 
ought  to  be  granted  him  for  finisheing  it.”  They 
voted  to  give  him  the  saw  mill  irons  belonging  to 
the  proprietors  and  to  “Compleat  the  set,”  Aaron  to 
build  a  saw  mill  and  “to  saw  bords  for  the  pro¬ 
prietors  at  ye  same  price,  and  sell  bords  at  ye  same 
price  that  they  are  sold  for  at  Deerfield  for  ye 
space  of  ten  years  next  ensueing.”  They  also  voted 
a  tax  of  one  penny  per  acre  on  lands  within  the 
township  for  three  years,  and  they  sent  Captain 
Moses  Rice  that  summer  to  Boston  “to  petition  the 
General  Court  for  relief,  and  to  grant  a  tax  on  the 
lands  of  non-resident  proprietors  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  settlement.” 

The  war  between  the  French  and  English  had 
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only  suspended,  soon  to  be  renewed  with  increased 
vigor,  and  the  Indians  once  more  became  a  menace 
to  outlying  settlements.  The  people  at  Charle- 
mont  spent  the  summer  of  1754  fortifying  their 
dwellings;  Moses  Rice’s  home  became  a  veritable 
garrison  house;  the  Hawks  brothers  moved  their 
houses  near  together  and  surrounded  them  with 
heavy  palings;  fear  was  again  rampant  and  a  peti¬ 
tion  was  made  to  the  General  Court  for  soldiers  to 
help  man  the  garrisons,  but  none  came  until  after 
tragedy  had  struck  at  the  Rice  home. 

In  1755  Captain  Moses  Rice  was  ploughing  in  a 
meadow;  his  little  grandson,  Samuel’s  nine-year- 
old  boy,  Asa,  was  riding  horse;  Moses’  youngest 
son,  Arternas,  aged  eleven,  and  Titus  King  were 
working  with  him.  Phineas  Arms,  of  Deerfield,  a 
garrison  soldier  at  Charlemont,  musket  in  hand, 
was  posted  as  guard.  He  is  said  to  have  been  drafted 
for  service  at  Crown  Point,  but  family  influence  had 
been  exerted  to  have  him  kept  at  the  supposedly 
safer  Charlemont  post.  The  arms  of  the  workers 
were  stacked  against  some  logs  near  the  western 
brook.  A  party  of  Indians,  said  to  have  been  six, 
watched  from  the  hill  above  this  brook  and  as  the 
unsuspecting  workers  approached  the  far  side  of 
the  field,  the  Indians,  concealed  by  the  underbrush, 
crept  down  the  hill  and  suddenly  fired  upon  their 
victims.  Arms  fell  dead  in  the  field;  the  horse 
bolted  and  threw  little  Asa  to  the  ground  and  the 
Captain  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  so  that  he  could 
not  walk.  The  Indians  rushed  upon  these  two  and 
dragged  them  to  the  high  plain  behind  the  present 
Charlemont  Inn.  Some  of  the  party  sped  off  with 
the  boy  and  Moses  Rice  was  left  to  wrestle  with  a 
single  Indian.  He  put  up  a  fierce  struggle,  but 
wounded  as  he  was,  could  not  escape  and  was  toma- 
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hawked  and  scalped.  Late  in  the  day  he  was  found 
still  alive  and  carried  to  his  son’s  house  where  he 
soon  died.  His  son  Artemas  and  Titus  King 
escaped  by  running  in  the  river  and  fled  to  Taylor’s 
fort.  Moses  Rice  and  Phineas  Arms  were  buried 
on  the  hill  behind  his  own  home,  a  spot  now  marked 
by  a  granite  monument  erected  by  his  great-great- 
grandson  in  1871. 

There  was  no  more  trouble  at  Charlemont, 
though  twenty-five  soldiers  were  garrisoned  there. 
None  of  them  were  stationed  at  Moses’  home,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  next  year  his  son,  Samuel,  petitioned 
for  eight  soldiers  for  a  new  garrison,  when  he 
should  take  the  fort  from  around  his  father’s  house 
and  erect  it  around  his  own  which  was  a  more  suit¬ 
able  place.  The  father’s  house  set  low  down  and 
was  partially  commanded  by  a  hill  behind  it.  The 
Rice  brothers  in  their  petition  stated  that  they 
deserved  the  protection  since  “there  is  scarce  any 
improvement  but  what  is  made  by  your  petitioners 
and  their  late  deceased  father.”  They  said  they 
raised  a  considerable  amount  of  grain  and  other 
food  “having  now  near  twenty  acres  of  winter  corn 
on  the  ground  and  mow  more  grass  and  keep  more 
cattle  than  the  whole  place.” 

The  little  boy,  Asa,  who  was  carried  to  Canada 
was  ransomed  in  1761.  When  he  was  grown  he 
married  Lucy  Smith  of  White  Creek,  New  York, 
and  settled  there. 

Three  of  Samuel’s  sons  saw  service  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Martin  was  with  the  Charlemont  Minute 
Men  at  Bunker  Hill;  Samuel,  Jr.,  and  Moses  served 
about  three  years  each.  Samuel  and  other  Minute 
Men  started  from  Charlemont  on  the  morning  of 
the  battle  of  Bennington  and  arrived  in  time  to 
take  part  in  the  final  rout.  Late  that  fall  he  was 
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sent  with  three  or  four  others  to  Bennington  to 
examine  the  ice  on  Lake  George.  They  were  cap¬ 
tured  by  Canadians  and  taken  first  to  Montreal  and 
then  Quebec.  They  escaped  from  Quebec,  were  re¬ 
captured  and  imprisoned  on  an  island  in  the  St. 
Lawrence.  When  spring  came,  Samuel  managed 
to  escape  in  a  canoe  and  reached  the  southern  bank 
of  the  river.  With  the  little  food  he  had  been  able 
to  save  from  his  rations  and  what  he  could  find  in 
the  woods,  sleeping  by  day  and  traveling  by  night, 
he  finally  reached  home  early  in  the  summer  after 
suffering  terrible  hardships. 

Like  every  one  else  Samuel  the  elder  suffered 
greatly  from  the  depreciated  currency  and  debts 
that  followed  the  war.  Debtors  were  often  dragged 
into  court  and  their  property  confiscated.  One 
day  the  sheriff,  an  old  friend  of  his,  appeared  at 
Samuel’s  home  with  a  warrant.  Samuel  met  him  at 
the  door  with  a  broad-ax  in  his  hand.  “I’ve  knowed 
ye  long/’  he  said,  “And  I  love  ye  like  a  brother,  but 
if  ye  try  to  cross  this  threshold,  I’ll  split  ye  from 
your  crown  to  your  heels.” 

Moses’  second  son,  Aaron,  lived  on  his  father’s 
place  and  cared  for  his  mother  until  she  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-eight.  He  and  his  wife,  Freedom 
French,  of  Deerfield,  had  eleven  children,  six  of 
whom  they  buried  young  in  the  little  plot  near 
Grandfather  Moses.  Aaron  inherited  many  of  his 
father’s  characteristics;  he  was  a  deacon  in  the 
church  and  held  many  town  offices;  he  was  sent  to 
the  State  convention  in  1779  when  the  Constitution 
of  Massachusetts  was  framed.  He  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  town;  besides  his  farm  and  mill 
he  was  the  first  merchant  to  sell  goods  in  the  town. 
The  old  home  is  still  standing,  not  much  changed, 
owned  by  a  descendant  of  Moses  Rice. 
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Sylvanus,  the  third  son,  lived  on  a  portion  of  his 
father’s  grant  which  now  includes  the  town  of 
Charlemont.  He  was  a  captain  of  the  Minute  Men. 
Artemas,  the  youngest  son,  also  had  a  portion  of 
his  father’s  land.  He  possessed  much  natural  ability 
but  was  never  strong.  In  1764  he  petitioned  the 
General  Court  saying  that  he  had  discovered  a 
“much  better  place  for  a  road  up  Hoosuck  Moun¬ 
tain  than  the  old  Indian  road  up  Cold  River”  (the 
present  Mohawk  Trail)  and  asked  for  a  grant  of 
about  two  hundred  acres  of  land  near  the  mountain 
on  the  Deerfield  River  in  return  for  making  the 
road.  This  is  now  known  as  the  Tunnel  route  and 
is  the  first  record  of  an  attempt  to  build  a  road 
across  a  mountain.  His  home,  a  large  dignified 
house,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Charlemont. 

Of  the  mothers  who  bore  large  families  under 
harrowing  conditions,  who  endured  cold,  fear, 
heavy  toil,  and  watching  and  waiting,  which  was 
just  as  hard  as  the  fiercer  activities  of  their  men, 
history  tells  little.  Even  their  identities  are  often 
lost  in  family  volumes  with  the  changing  of  their 
names.  Moses  Rice  had  three  daughters.  Two 
sons  of  Abigail,  who  married  John  Heaton,  lived  for 
a  while  at  Charlemont  and  then  moved  to  Onion 
River,  Vermont.  One  of  them,  Moses  (Heaton) 
was  first  town  clerk  of  Waitsfield,  Vermont.  Tamar 
married  John  Wells  and  settled  at  Onion  River. 
Of  daughter  Dinah  a  story  survives  that  proves  her 
a  true  daughter  of  Moses  Rice.  During  the  Indian 
trouble  she  was  staying  for  a  while  at  the  home  of 
her  brother,  Samuel.  One  day  when  one  of  the 
children  was  playing  in  the  yard,  Dinah  spied  an 
Indian  crawling  up  a  steep  bank  nearby.  Without 
a  sound  she  seized  the  gun  by  the  doorway,  took 
aim  and  fired.  The  dead  body  of  the  Indian  rolled 
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down  the  bank.  She  witnessed  the  Indian  attack 
on  her  father  and  is  said  to  have  fled  to  the  fort 
making  incredible  leaps  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet 
in  her  fright.  She  was  a  beautiful  girl,  married 
twice,  and  lived  to  be  ninety  years  old. 


Barre  and  the  Rices 

The  original  proprietors  of  the  Rutland  grant, 
who  retained  all  but  the  six  miles  square,  gradually 
surveyed  and  laid  out  the  remaining  territory  for 
settlement  and  men  seeking  wide  open  spaces  soon 
began  buying  tracts  of  land.  The  territory  which 
later  became  the  town  of  Barre  seems  to  have  been 
particularly  attractive  to  the  Rices.  This  town  was 
laid  out  in  lots  of  fifty  acres  each  in  a  block  and  the 
remainder  divided  into  “great  farms”  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  acres.  Land  was  bought  there  as  early  as 
1726  and  a  very  few  people  were  probably  living  in 
the  area  when  in  1748  Jotham  Rice,  oldest  son  of 
James,  of  Worcester,  bought  one  half  of  a  great 
farm. 

He  had  married  Mary  Earl,  and  settled  at  New¬ 
port,  Rhode  Island,  but  returned  to  Worcester  about 
1734.  Two  of  his  brothers,  a  sister  and  his  father  had 
died  within  a  few  months  of  each  other  in  1729  and 
1730.  His  other  brothers  were  married  and  his 
aging  mother  was  probably  alone  with  the  two 
youngest  children  in  their  teens.  Jotham  was 
nearly  forty  years  old  and  had  at  least  three  chil¬ 
dren,  possibly  more,  for  he  is  supposed  to  have  had 
fourteen  children,  only  eleven  of  whom  are  ac¬ 
counted  for.  He  lived  on  at  Worcester  for  several 
years,  perhaps  until  his  mother  died.  And  then 
wanderlust  stirred  in  his  blood  and  the  desire  for 
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change  drew  him  to  the  outposts  of  civilization  as 
it  had  drawn  his  father  before  him. 

The  story  goes  that  early  in  the  spring  of  1748-9 
he  traveled  over  the  hills  to  Rutland  and  on  into  the 
Northwest  Quarter,  as  it  was  called,  following  the 
blazed  trail.  He  brought  with  him  on  horseback 
his  small  son,  Jotham,  Jr.,  then  three  or  four  years 
old.  What  possible  use  a  child  of  that  age  could 
possibly  be  in  the  wilderness  is  not  clear,  but  the 
legend  stands.  That  night  little  Jotham  slept  on  a 
bed  of  boughs  with  his  head  on  the  saddle  while  his 
father  kept  a  fire  burning  to  scare  away  the  wild 
animals. 

The  land  today  is  in  a  remote  part  of  the  town, 
but  in  1748  it  lay  close  to  the  only  road  into  that 
section.  The  road  had  been  built  not  long  before 
by  Captain  Jonas  Houghton,  who  was  given  pro¬ 
prietor’s  rights  and  a  sum  of  money  by  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  Nichewaug,  later  Petersham,  for 
“making  a  road  as  feasible  from  Lancaster  along 
on  the  north  side  of  Wachusett,  to  the  meeting  of 
the  other  path  that  goes  from  the  aforesaid  Lan¬ 
caster  along  on  the  south  side  of  Wachusett,  as  to 
carry  comfortably  with  four  oxen,  four  barrels  of 
cider  at  once.” 

The  first  home  of  Jotham  Rice  was  undoubtedly 
of  logs,  but  soon  a  low  cottage  house  was  built  in 
the  open  meadow  commanding  a  view  of  blue 
Wachusett.  It  was  the  typical  modest  home  of 
that  period ;  a  door  in  the  middle  of  the  front  open¬ 
ing  into  a  small  entrance  hall;  square  rooms  on 
either  side,  a  great  chimney,  around  which  narrow 
stairs  crept  up,  with  fireplaces  giving  heat  to  each 
room.  Outside  the  bedroom  window  Jotham 
planted  an  apple  tree  which  was  called  the  bedroom 
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apple  tree  long  after  the  house  had  given  way  to 
another  on  another  spot. 

In  this  house  four  more  children  were  born  to 
Jotham  and  Mary.  Here  they  grew  up,  and  here 
Jotham  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  The  inven¬ 
tory  of  his  estate,  taken  in  1782,  shows  how  few 
were  the  tools  and  equipment  needed  in  those  simple 
farm  homes  and  how  much  importance  was  attached 
to  things  of  seemingly  small  value. 

After  evaluating  the  real  estate  the  live  stock 
was  enumerated,  the  seed,  the  wagons  and  tools, 
including  “one  old  waggon  tire,  $2.50;  2  sickles, 
.25;  2  old  axes,  .67;”  then  the  appraisers  passed 
on  into  the  house  enumerating  as  they  went  from 
room  to  room  the  eight-day  clock,  the  “grate 
chairs,”  looking  glass,  kitchen  table,  cheese  press, 
milk  pans,  the  kettles  and  the  skillet,  the  glassware 
and  the  pewter;  “one  Silver  spoon,  $1.33;  1  lan- 
thorn,  .25.”  The  spinning  wheel,  the  coverlets,  the 
“diaper  table  cloths,”  and  the  skeins  of  yarn.  And 
then  followed  his  “Wearing  Apperil.”  Three  coats 
and  6  waistcoats,  4  pair  of  breeches  and  one  of 
leather,  4  pair  of  pantaloons  ranging  in  value  from 
$2.  to  .25;  great  coats  and  frocks,  stockings  and 
shirts,  and  “1  Silk  Handkerchief,  .33.”  At  the  end 
of  the  inventory  added  to  the  total  was  “One  pew 
in  Meeting  House,  $35.” 

Jotham  and  Mary’s  oldest  son,  Daniel,  was 
called  of  Lancaster  when  he  married  Keziah  Snow 
of  that  place  in  1758.  He  was  16  when  his  father 
went  to  Barre  and  may  never  have  lived  there  until 
he  brought  his  bride  to  a  little  home  near  his  father. 
They  had  only  four  children,  the  youngest  of 
whom,  Joseph,  married  a  neighbor  girl,  Susan 
Hawes.  After  a  few  years  Susan  was  left  a  widow 
with  four  children  to  bring  up.  It  must  have  been 
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hard  for  the  mother  to  manage  the  little  farm  and 
family  alone;  evidently  she  lacked  the  confidence 
of  some  Rice  widows,  for  a  neighbor  deacon  be¬ 
came  guardian  for  the  Rice  children.  His  papers 
have  yielded  interesting  facts  such  as  these:  — 
“Paid  to  widow  Susan  Rice  for  board  for  daughter 
Clarissa  for  one  year,  Ten  Dollars.”  “Paid  for 
board  and  clothes  for  son  Daniel,  Twenty  Dollars.” 
“For  building  16 y2  rods  of  stone  wall,  $15.3714.” 
They  had  never  heard  of  union  wages  and  short 
hours ! 

The  oldest  daughter  of  Jotham  married  John 
Gates  of  Worcester.  When  she  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine,  a  newspaper  wrote  of  her,  “She  had 
twelve  children,  ninety-seven  grandchildren,  and 
thirty-two  of  the  fourth  generation.”  Three  of  her 
children  married  boys  and  girls  by  the  name  of 
Moore,  probably  descendants  of  Nathaniel  and 
Grace  Rice  Moore.  One  daughter  married  Ralph 
Earle,  a  Tory,  who  fled  the  country;  his  wife  ap¬ 
parently  did  not  follow  him,  for  she  married  again 
afterwards. 

Another  of  Jotham  and  Mary’s  daughters  settled 
at  Dummerston,  Vermont;  a  third  at  Peterboro, 
New  Hampshire.  The  other  girls  married  neigh¬ 
boring  Petersham  boys. 

Jotham,  Jr.,  who  came  first  with  his  father  at  the 
advanced  age  of  four,  stayed  on  the  home  place  with 
his  parents.  His  first  wife,  Harriet  Snow,  a  sister 
to  Daniel’s  wife,  died  young  leaving  four  children 
for  his  mother  to  care  for  until  he  remarried.  Seven 
more  children  came  to  the  second  wife,  during  which 
time  the  father  died.  Mary,  the  mother,  lived  on 
with  her  son  and  family,  watching  her  grandchildren 
marry  and  scatter,  dying  at  last,  weary  and  content, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-seven. 
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James  bought  in  1767  ten  acres  from  a  neighbor 
and  there  built  one  of  the  beautiful  old  Rice  houses, 
a  large  two-storied  house  with  spreading  roof  and' 
long  ell,  with  great  chimney  and  fireplaces,  huge 

beams,  wide  floor  boards  and  beautiful  feather-edse 
panelling.  6 

There  is  a  family  story  that  tells  how  James 
was  visited  one  day  by  a  Continental  officer  who 
ordered  him  to  gather  a  load  of  pork  for  the  use  of 
the  army.  This  was  probably  levied  upon  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  town.  Another  James  Rice  told 
the  story  thus:  “On  a  hot  Monday  morning  James 
Rice  and  Pell  Hawes  set  out,  each  with  his  yoke  of 
oxen  with  a  sturdy  little  horse  hitched  on  lead,  each 
team  loaded  with  a  ton  of  salt  pork  to  feed  that 
gathering  mob  of  farmers  and  Minute  Men  at 
Bennington.” 

James  Rice  carried  on  the  express  or  trucking 
business  of  the  day,  making  frequent  trips  to  Bos¬ 
ton  and  other  places  with  his  team,  doing  errands 
and  dispensing  some  supplies  to  the  neighborhood. 
His  leather-bound  account  book,  begun  in  1 787,  and 
evidently  not  the  first,  gives  a  clear  account  of  the 
needs  of  his  neighbors  and  prices  of  that  period. 

To  1  galon  of  Rum,  3  sh;  To  2  quarts  of  Mo¬ 
uses,  1  sh  6  p;  S  Pound  of  Sugr,  3  sh  9  p;  1  Pint 

°ff  5;um\S  P;  5  Pints  of  Rum,  1  sh  11  p;  1  Quarter 
ot  lee,  1  sh;  To  canng  Pork  and  other  things  to 
Boston,  18  sh;  2  Bushels  of  Salt,  11  sh;  Cash  paid 
for  a  Bare],.  7  p;  1  Barel  of  Syder,  6  sh;  Rice  and 
Rasons  (raisins),  3  sh;  lather  for  shuse  (leather 
for  shoes),  9  sh  10  p;  1  ounce  of  indego,  9  p;  1  Yard 
and  half  of  green  Baze,  9  sh  6  p;  1  yarde  of  Ribbin, 

«  p ;  To  carting  1  Barel  of  Sugr  from  Sudbrey ,  6  sh ;  ” 
Tea,  molasses,  sugar  and  rum  occur  on  every 
page,  rum  being  much  the  most  popular  item.  Often 
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he  took  ashes  in  payment,  “Reseved  ashes  12 
Bushels,  7  sh.”  Lie  paid  an  average  of  3  shillings  a 
pair  to  a  neighbor  for  making  the  family  “shuse.” 
Each  account  ended,  “Then  Reckned  With  Mr.  — 
and  Balensed  Accounts”  followed  by  the  signatures 
of  both. 

James  Rice  evidently  had  a  troublesome  neigh¬ 
bor.  The  account  with  him  reads,  “To  Damage 
and  Trespas  Dun  By  falling  trees  and  Braking 
Down  fence  and  Pasing  with  teems  on  my  land,  5 
sh.”  And  later  a  bill  for  5  shillings  more  for 
“Pasing  with  teems  and  Puling  Down  fences  and 
leving  them  Down.” 

Several  times  he  let  out  a  horse;  “To  use  of  Hors 
30  mild,  9  sh.”  In  1803  he  evidently  had  charge  of 
repairing  the  roads  in  his  neighborhood  for  there 
is  charged  up  the  labor  of  himself  and  some  of  his 
neighbors.  “To  labor  self  and  man  1  day,  11  sh. 
One  day  of  Oxen,  3  sh.” 

When  the  children  began  to  stay  nearer  at  home 
and  take  over  smaller  subdivisions  of  land,  it  be¬ 
came  increasingly  necessary  for  these  New  England 
farmers  to  perfect  themselves  in  some  trade  that 
would  add  to  the  income  from  their  rock-strewn 
acres.  They  could  and  still  did  raise  practically 
all  they  ate  and  much  that  they  wore;  but  there 
were  school  taxes  and  church  taxes;  girls  wanted 
for  their  “setting  out”  dresses  of  silk  or  soft  woolen, 
a  few  pieces  of  good  furniture  and  silver  as  well  as 
the  beautiful  linens  and  coverlets  they  made  with 
their  own  hands.  Thus  the  more  ambitious  of  these 
farmers,  artisans  by  inheritance,  developed  some 
small  business.  Jotham  Rice  very  early  had  one  of 
the  several  saw  mills  in  the  town.  His  son,  James, 
owned  another;  the  second  or  third  Jotham  built 
a  cider  mill  that  was  famous  for  a  long  time.  The 
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second  Jotham,  like  many  farmers,  built  a  good- 
sized  blacksmith  shop  where  he  turned  out  many 
of  his  own  tools.  One  of  his  sons  established  a 
scythe  shop  that  did  a  flourishing  business  for  a 
long  time. 

This  family  particularly  excelled  in  wagon  build¬ 
ing.  On  the  old  Jotham  Rice  place  the  first  thor¬ 
ough-brace  wagon  in  town  was  built.  Two  sons  of 
the  second  Jotham,  Charles  and  Earl,  became  well- 
known  for  their  wagons.  They  built  homes  about  a 
mile  from  their  grandfather  and  there  established 
their  prosperous  business.  Charles  in  particular 
perfected  the  art,  building  wagons,  buggies  and 
even  hearses  of  fine  workmanship  and  graceful  line; 
the  products  of  his  shop  were  sold  over  a  wide  area, 
one  hearse  even  being  shipped  to  South  Carolina. 

Earl  was  a  more  clumsy  workman,  and  a  genuine 
Yankee  trader.  Every  spring  and  fall  he  would 
start  out  with  a  string  of  wagons  and  peddle  them 
from  town  to  town  off  up  into  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire.  Many  times  he  swapped  for  cattle  and 
other  live  stock.  When  his  wagons  were  all  sold,  he 
would  start  on  the  return  trip,  picking  up  the  stock 
he  had  acquired  on  his  journey,  selling  and  swap¬ 
ping  all  the  way  home,  bringing  back  with  him  the 
assortment  of  live  stock  he  had  not  disposed  of. 
These  two  Rices  employed  several  men  each ;  many 
of  the  neighbor  boys  learned  their  trades  of  work¬ 
ing  with  wood  or  iron  at  the  Rice  shops ;  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  was  prosperous  and  became  known  from 
that  time  as  “Rice  Village.” 

Rut  there  were  other  Rices  also  who  were  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  wilderness  grant  where  Jotham  had 
settled.  In  1753  Jotham’s  cousin,  Jonas,  the  son  of 
Jonas  of  Worcester,  also  came  out  to  the  new 
settlement  and  bought  a  tract  of  land  not  far  from 
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Jotham.  He  had  married  Jane  Hall  and  lived  in 
Worcester  for  several  years  where  all  of  his  six 
children  were  born.  The  oldest  were  grown,  the 
youngest,  Thomas,  was  a  boy  of  twelve.  His  second 
son,  also  Jonas,  (the  third  in  line)  came  too,  bring¬ 
ing  his  wife,  Bathsheba  Parmenter,  and  the  little 
year-old  Joel,  who  was  to  die  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  The  children  of  this  second  Jonas  seem  to 
have  inherited  the  pioneering  spirit  of  their  grand¬ 
father  for  all  but  one  moved  on  into  unsettled 
tracts.  In  a  few  years  the  son  Jonas  (the  third) 
pushed  on  to  Conway,  Massachusetts,  and  soon  his 
sister  Jane,  and  her  husband,  William  Gates,  fol¬ 
lowed  him.  Moses  went  to  Stockbridge  with  two 
small  children.  Silence  is  said  to  have  married 
Micah  Rice  and  they  became  the  first  settlers  of 
Guilford,  Vermont,  in  1760.  Her  sister,  Mary,  and 
her  husband,  Jasper  Partridge,  also  went  to  Guil¬ 
ford. 

Thomas  alone  was  left  with  his  parents.  He 
stayed  on  the  home  place  with  Deacon  Jonas,  where 
he  had  three  wives  and  ten  children.  His  children 
in  turn  scattered  through  Vermont  and  out  to 
Howard,  Steuben  County,  New  York,  the  grand¬ 
children  moving  farther  out  to  the  west.  The  son 
Francis,  who  in  turn  stayed  with  his  father,  mar¬ 
ried,  like  many  other  Rices,  a  descendant  of 
Thomas  and  Mercy  Brigham.  This  Mr.  Rice  was 
a  prominent  and  outstanding  patriarch  who  lived  to 
be  over  ninety,  a  true  descendant  of  Edmund  Rice. 


The  Settlement  of  Conway,  Massachusetts 

Where  one  Rice  went,  others  of  the  family  were 
quite  inclined  to  follow.  For  the  grandsons  and 
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great-grandsons  of  Thomas  Rice  the  same  un¬ 
broken  lands  seemed  to  hold  a  particular  attraction. 
Amos,  son  of  Ephraim,  Jr.,  and  Cyrus,  son  of 
Josiah,  followed  the  trail  taken  by  Jotham  and 
Jonas  to  Barre.  Their  fathers  had  been  among  the 
first  Rices  to  settle  at  Worcester,  sons  of  Ephraim 
and  cousins  of  Jotham  and  Jonas. 

Amos  settled  at  Nichewaug  (Petersham)  about 
1750.  He  may  have  been  a  neighbor  to  Jotham, 
for  the  latter’s  land  laid  very  near  the  boundary  of 
the  Nichewaug  grant.  Cyrus  went  to  Barre. 

The  mother  of  Cyrus  had  had  a  tragic  life  in¬ 
deed.  After  only  five  short  years  of  happiness,  her 
husband  died  (in  1730)  leaving  her  with  little 
Cyrus,  only  four  years  old,  Levinah,  two,  and  a  tiny 
baby  girl  born  just  the  day  before  her  young  hus¬ 
band’s  death.  How  she  bore  her  grief,  how  she 
struggled  to  bring  up  her  children  in  the  crude 
frontier  town,  harassed  by  poverty  and  Indian 
troubles,  we  can  only  imagine.  It  took  steady 
nerves  and  a  stout  heart  to  face  the  rigors  of  that 
life  even  with  the  protection  of  a  husband,  and 
without  him  life  must  have  been  almost  too  hard  to 
endure.  And  then  when  circumstances  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  ease  a  little,  tragedy  struck  at  her  again 
when  her  two  little  daughters,  eleven  and  thirteen, 
died  within  a  week  of  each  other.  Of  what  became 
of  her  we  have  no  record.  Perhaps  she  sickened 
and  died  soon  after;  perhaps  she  married  again  and 
found  in  another  husband  and  another  home  the 
security  and  companionship  she  so  badly  needed; 
perhaps  she  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  lonely  and  alone, 
for  Cyrus  married  in  1750  and  went  his  way. 

His  wife  was  a  young  widow,  Elizabeth  Eaton, 
the  daughter  of  Ezra  and  Silence  King  alias  Rice 
of  Brimfield,  probably  the  granddaughter  of  the 
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Samuel  King  alias  Rice,  who  was  given  to  his  uncle 
and  aunt  at  the  age  of  two  weeks  when  his  mother 
died.  In  Barre  they  lived  for  eleven  years  and  five 
children  were  born  to  them.  But  Cyrus  was  ad¬ 
venturous,  independent,  courageous,  ambitious. 
Very  likely  the  hard  years  of  his  childhood  had 
bred  a  hardihood  and  strength  of  character  in  him 
exceeding  that  of  many  of  his  cousins,  and  none  of 
them  were  weaklings.  The  unknown  lands  that  lay 
beyond  beckoned  him  on. 

Far  off  to  the  northwest  lay  the  town  of  Deer¬ 
field,  an  old  settlement  that  had  seen  many  tragic 
years.  One  part  of  it  known  as  the  “Southwest” 
was  still  a  great  unsettled  wilderness  tract.  It  is 
said  that  a  Timothy  Rice  made  a  trip  into  this 
territory  as  early  as  1748,  and  that  Jonas,  of  Barre, 
was  there  by  1756,  but  this  was  probably  for  ex¬ 
ploration  only.  Perhaps  the  story  of  what  Jonas 
had  found  in  this  tract  fired  Cyrus  with  a  desire  for 
a  home  there,  for  in  1762  he  shouldered  his  gun, 
packing  provisions  and  necessary  tools  on  his  horse 
and  started  the  long  trek  over  the  dim  trail  to  Deer¬ 
field.  Here  he  bought  a  section  of  land  high  on  a 
hillside  with  a  spreading  view  of  the  Connecticut 
before  him.  All  summer  he  toiled  alone,  planting 
crops  in  the  open  spaces,  felling  trees,  hewing  logs 
and  building  a  cabin  home.  In  the  fall  he  returned 
to  Barre,  gathered  what  belongings  could  be  trans¬ 
ported  and  with  his  wife  and  five  small  children, 
ranging  from  nine-year-old  Elizabeth  to  the  todd¬ 
ling  Josiah,  turned  again  to  follow  the  forest  trail 
back  to  his  new  wilderness  location,  the  only  family 
in  that  “Southwest”  section. 

They  were  not  long  alone,  however;  probably  by 
the  time  the  new  baby,  Beulah,  came  the  following 
year  other  settlers  were  building  homes  not  far 
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distant,  for  by  1767  the  settlement  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  as  a  separate  town  by  the  name  of  Conway. 
Cyrus  Rice  was  named  the  first  constable  of  the 
town  and  a  few  years  later,  1776-7  he  served  as 
representative  to  the  General  Court. 

Cyrus  Rice  was  to  be  no  stranger  to  death,  for 
Elizabeth,  wearied  with  family  cares  and  pioneer 
hardships,  died  some  time  previous  to  1767.  In 
October  of  that  year  he  married  for  a  second  wife, 
Elizabeth  Wright,  who  bore  him  four  more  children 
and  died  twelve  years  later  at  the  age  of  forty. 
That  same  year,  1779,  he  took  for  a  third  wife, 
Ruth  Lamb,  a  widow  of  Deerfield,  by  whom  he  had 
still  another  four  children. 

Soon  after  Cyrus,  other  Rices  moved  i^to  Con¬ 
way,  Rices  of  several  branches.  Jonas,  Jr.,  of 
Barre  (the  third  Jonas),  with  Bathsheba  and  their 
three  young  children  was  one  of  these.  Possibly  he 
settled  on  land  his  father  had  chosen  a  few  years 
before.  The  first  Rice  after  Cyrus  may  have  been 
Israel  from  Grafton.  His  father,  Joseph,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Warren  had  visited  this  vicinity  and  bought 
land  the  same  summer  Cyrus  was  building  his  cabin. 
In  1764  these  two  lost  the  trail  on  the  way  into  the 
territory  and  turned  back,  but  the  next  year  they 
arrived  safely  and  together  built  a  log  house.  In 
1766  they  brought  their  families  there.  Israel’s 
two  brothers,  Timothy  and  Caleb,  came  a  little 
later.  Timothy  brought  his  family  there  and 
settled,  but  Caleb  went  back  to  Grafton  for  his 
sweetheart,  Lucy  Leland,  and  settled  instead  at 
Phelps,  New  York. 

Two  more  Rice  men,  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  twin 
sons  of  Ebenezer,  of  Westboro,  married  Mary  and 
Sarah  Green  and  also  moved  to  Conway.  They 
both  served  as  soldiers  in  the  Revolution.  Prob- 
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ably  they  and  all  the  other  Rice  men  of  Conway 
concurred  in  a  vote  passed  at  a  meeting  of  citizens 
called  to  determine  whether  they  should  support 
the  decisions  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1776. 
Cyrus  Rice  presided  at  this  meeting  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  was  adopted:  “If  the  Honorable 
Continental  Congress  should  think  it  Requisite  for 
the  Safty  of  the  Northamerican  Colonies  on  this 
Continent  to  Declare  a  State  of  Independency  of 
Greatbriton  that  we  will  abide  By  and  Conform  to 
their  wisdom  to  the  Expense  of  our  lives  and  for¬ 
tunes.” 

Mary,  the  wife  of  Joseph,  died  at  about  this  time, 
having  buried  two  little  babies  born  there.  The 
next  year  he  took  for  his  second  wife  Huldah 
Wilcox,  of  Conway,  who  bore  him  five  more  chil¬ 
dren.  He  lived  to  see  many  changes  in  the  colonies 
and  died  at  the  good  old  age  of  eighty-one.  His 
two  oldest  sons  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  each  with 
the  office  of  Colonel.  The  second  son,  William, 
married  Welthea  Cottrell,  of  Worthington,  and 
moved  there.  He  built  a  beautiful  square  white 
house  that  stands  today  dignified  and  serene.  He 
had  an  important  part  at  Worthington  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  for  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  when  he 
visited  this  country. 

Several  of  the  Conway  Rices  besides  carrying  on 
their  farms,  had  other  trades,  chief  of  which  was 
blacksmi thing.  Many  of  their  children  married 
local  boys  and  girls  and  continued  to  live  in  the 
neighborhood  of  their  fathers;  others  drifted  away, 
pushing  on  to  new  locations  in  Vermont  or  New 
York.  The  grandchildren  scattered  still  more 
widely  to  Ohio,  Michigan,  Nevada,  California,  and 
other  states,  many  of  them  becoming  noteworthy 
business  and  professional  men  and  women. 
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In  Conclusion 

Only  a  very  small  part  of  the  story  is  told.  There 
have  been  so  many  Rices  and  so  very  many  things 
have  happened  to  them! 

There  was  Persis  Rice,  daughter  of  Zebulon,  of 
Westboro  and  Brookfield,  who  married  the  re¬ 
doubtable  General  Rufus  Putnam,  he  who  planned 
the  defenses  at  Boston,  resulting  in  the  town’s 
evacuation  by  the  British.  Ten  years  after  the 
Revolution  Persis  Rice  Putnam  bade  farewell  to  all 
that  was  familiar  and  comfortable  to  go  with  her 
soldier  husband  at  the  head  of  that  venturesome 
band  of  pioneers,  travelling  the  rough  trail  that  led 
through  wilderness  far  beyond  the  mountains,  to 
found  a  New  England  colony  at  Marietta,  Ohio. 
Persis,  of  all  the  Rices,  perhaps  knew  best  what 
emotions  had  stirred  in  the  heart  of  her  pioneer 
ancestress,  Thomasine,  when  she  by  the  side  of  her 
husband,  Edmund,  watched  the  homeland  fade 
from  sight,  knowing  that  she  would  never  glimpse 
it  again  in  all  her  life. 

There  were  Daniel  and  Anna  Rice  Ward  who 
watched  three  little  children  die  on  a  single  day; 
there  were  the  two  sons  and  a  daughter  of  Jonas, 
a  grandson  of  Elisha,  who  lived  all  their  long  lives 
in  blindness,  and  the  widow,  Rachel  Rice,  who, 
dying  of  smallpox,  was  buried  in  a  lonely  grave  at 
Rutland,  as  if  the  dreadful  disease  were  a  disgrace. 

And  there  were  love  and  romance,  glamor  and 
laughter;  the  quilting  parties,  and  sap  boilings,  the 
house  raisings  and  the  weddings.  At  one  church 
raising  there  was  “drink  only  for  the  spectators”; 
and  after  one  wedding  the  snow  lay  so  deep  on  the 
ground  that  no  vehicle  could  travel.  Some  of  the 
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guests  on  snowshoes  drew  the  bride  three  miles 
across  the  fields  to  the  new  home,  while  the  young 
husband  mushed  closely  at  the  rear,  watchful  lest 
the  bride  be  given  a  sudden  spill. 

There  were  the  twin  babies  born  on  June  27, 
1775,  to  Jabez,  great-grandson  of  Edward,  and  his 
wife,  Miriam  Morse,  of  Marlborough,  christened 
John  Hancock  and  Dorothy  Quincy! 

Those  war  times  were  stirring  times  and  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Edmund  Rice  did  each  his  part. 
Neither  Loyalist  nor  Radical,  the  Rices  belonged 
to  that  great  middle  class,  earnest,  hard-working 
artisans  and  farmers;  they  were  independent  and 
hard-headed,  ready  to  stand  up  for  their  rights,  but 
primarily  interested  in  getting  ahead  and  living 
peacefully  with  their  neighbors.  Those  who  were 
representatives  to  the  General  Court  voted  for 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  those 
who  stayed  at  home  voted  in  town  meetings  to  agree 
to  stand  by  the  decisions  of  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  with  their  property  and  lives  if  need  be,  little 
dreaming  how  much  would  be  required  of  them. 

Many  Rices  and  relatives  bearing  other  names 
served  with  the  Minute  men  at  Lexington  and  Con¬ 
cord  and  at  Bunker  Hill;  and  as  the  weary  fight 
dragged  on,  they  enlisted  again  and  again  for  longer 
or  shorter  periods  as  their  neighbors  did,  and  their 
families  suffered  from  the  same  hardships  and  pri¬ 
vations  the  war  brought  to  all.  Theirs  was  no 
fanatical  leadership,  but  a  quiet  steady  devotion  to 
duty,  and  their  record  stands  a  monument  to  their 
service.  One  authority  states  that  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  alone  the  names  of  four  hundred  twenty-seven 
Rices  appear  on  the  list  of  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
served  in  the  Revolution.  How  many  more  there 
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were  whose  names  were  not  Rice,  and  how  many  in 
other  sections,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate. 

Descendants  of  Edmund  Rice  have  served  in 
every  war.  Rice  men  and  women  have  entered 
every  business,  profession  and  art.  Many  have 
attained  personal  prominence  and  given  outstand¬ 
ing  service  in  public  capacities.  Among  the  more 
prominent  members  of  the  family  have  been  Presi¬ 
dents  John  Adams,  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Calvin 
Coolidge;  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  Elias  Howe,  Clara 
Barton,  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Mary  Baker  Eddy, 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  and 
many  others. 

More  important  than  wealth  or  prominence  are 
those  characteristics  bred  in  the  family,  inheritance 
from  past  generations  of  pioneers;  steadfastness, 
honesty,  industry,  self-respect;  those  solid,  neces¬ 
sary,  common-sense,  unperverted  qualities  that 
have  made  the  Rices  a  valiant  family,  worthy  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  patriarch  Deacon  Edmund  Rice. 


